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Faces Uphill Fight in Senate 


Tenn.. Town Seethes 
As Cop Shoots a Negro 


TRENTON, Tenn., July 23. — 
Despite a surface calm this small 
West Tennessee town still was 
sething today over the shooting of 
a Negro by a white policeman. 

Some 300 Negroes gathered in 
an angry crowd Saturday night 
after W. D. Hickman, coun 
deputy and part-time city patrol- 
man, shot Lindberg Smith, 30, in 


Republicans and Demoerats drove 
the bill to final passage. A “baby 
hlibuster’ staged by the outnum- 
bered Dixie bloc delaved passage 
lor a week. 

Long also delivered the police In the senate Judiciary Com- 
version of what happened, Re- | mittee the bill faces the bitter op- 
ceiving a disturbance call, three) position of Sen. James QO. East- 
policemen went to the cafe, andiland, committee chairman. The 
tried to arrest Smith whe ran olstclruah toward adjournment and the 
side. Hickman followed. and ex-|threat of a floor filibuster may kill 
changed blows with Smith, ac-)Senate action. 
cording to the mayor. The final House vote came after 

The mayor added that Smith defeat of a Southern move to kill 
made a move toward his pocket.!the bill by sending it back to the 


| 


WASHINGTON, July 23.-The House approved the administration's civil rights- bill 
today over southern opposition. But the 
call vote in the House on final passage of the bill was 279 to 126. A coalition of Northern 


ssibility of Senate approval is slight. The roll 


House eon veh Committee. The, package. This makes it possible for 
ioll call vote was 275 to 13l/one senator to prevent the bills 
against this. from beiag reported to the floor, 

The bill would create a commis-!altiiough a majority of the com- 
sion to investigate charges of civil mittee m-mbers are pledged to 
rights violations. It would arm the|support the legislation. Observers 
Attorney General with additional|in Washington say that some civil 
legal powers to punish violators. |rights supporters in the senate, es- 

In what has been rumored to pecially leading Democrats, are 
be a “deal” between the Southern| content to keep the bills bottled up 
bloc and civil rights proponents,|to save the “embarrassment” of a 
the Senate Judiciary Committee filibuster by Southern Democrats. 
under the leadership of Eastland, |Others contend that the filibuster, 
has adopted a unanimous consent if it were undertaken, could be de- 
raling concerning the civil rights leated by a bi-partisan coalition. 


—_ 


That the white officer was partial- 


the leg outside a Negro cate. The 
crowd remained, milling about, for 
four hours while a police alert was 
ordered for all off-duty policemen, 
county deputies and the highway 


patrol. 

With cops from nearby towns 
who rapidly arrived were three 
state troopers and others of the 
state patrol in cruising cars. 

Hickman was arrested, the war- 
rant being signed by L. V. Smith, 
father of the wounded Negro, and 
placed under $1,000 bond. 

Young Smith, after tteatment for 
a flesh. wound, was charged with 
resisting arrest and public drunk- 
enness, taken to a hospital and left 
there under guard. 

Mayor J. O. Long rushed into 
print with a statement he was 
“sure patrolman Hickman was onl 
doing his duty and he will be ba 
on the job as soon as he is physic- 
ally able.” 


| 


ly blinded by a streetlight. 

Trenton is 100 miles north of 
Memphis. About 30 percent of 
its 4,000 population is Negro. 


Eyes Right! 


BELFAST, Ireland, July 23.—A 
detective will attend every _per- 


formance of the “French Follies,” 


here next week with orders not to 
look at the nudes. 


He'll be there because someone 
sent a threatening note to 17-year 
old fan dancer Iris Poliakova, 
threatening to shoot her and her 
three nude friends right in their 
bare midriffs if they expose them 
in Belfast, 


Just in case the detective can’t 
kee phis eyes o ffthe stage, a 
licewoman will sit in the box 
side him .. . te keep her eyes 


on the audience. 


Chicago Seeks to Halt Polio 
By Mass Salk Inoculations 


CHICAGO, July 23. — Health 
Commissioner Herman N. Bund- 
esen today urged mass inocula- 
tions to prevent Chicago's polia 
rate, now highest in the nation, 
from rising to epidemic propor- 
tions. | 

He asked that all children be 
taken immediately to private doc- 
ort or city welfare stations for 
alk vaccine shots. Since the city's 

lio emergency was declared 
jay 12, the citv has inoculated 

1,948 Persons unable to afford 
private doctors. 

So far this year 268 polio cases, 
with five deaths, have been re- 

rted in Chicago. At this time 
ast year only 35 cases had been 
reported, 

Of the 268 victims of polio this 
ear, Dr. Bundesen said, only 22 
ad received Salk inoculations 
and some of them had receiv 
Only one shot instead of the three 
necessary to receive maximum pro- 
tection against paralytic polio, 


The New York City Health De- 
ent said vesterday that as of 
cider 28 cases of polio had oc- 
‘ed in the city since Jan. 1, By 
same date last year, there were 
116, In 1949, New York's last 
a year, the number was 
{gt by the sume date. Over the 
ast 10 years an average of 56 
Cases was report d by July 20, 
No figures were available show- 
ing how many iu the city had been 


4 


‘vaccinated, it was said, but “about 
50 percent of the eligible popuila- 
tion’ for inoculation had received 
shots. 


At the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis office here it 


cago had a light polio season. The 
Salk vaccine does not guarantee 
against polio, but against paralytic 
polio, it was said. Any of the three 
types of polio may cause paraly- 
$18, 

It was affirmed that three shots 
are necessary to obtain maximum 
protection against paralysis, The 
two first shots, given at four-week 
intervals, should be given before 
the season begins and the third, 
seven months later. 


On July 2 the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 


eq |said that in June a total of 17,172,- 


396 cubic centimetres of vaccine 
had been released, almost twice 
the highest previous monthly out- 
put. The department claimed that 
the “period of acute shortage” had 
passed, 


The departmental release said it 
was advised that in the U.S. there 
was a total of 53 million persons 
in the first priority category—chil- 
dren under 15 years old and ex- 

tant mothers. The New York 
ity Health Department said 
enough vaccine had been releas- 
ed to supply “two injections for 


three-fourths of this group.” 


was explained that last year Chi-| 


| 
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Steel negotiations, after Satur- 
day's breakoff in Pittsburgh, took 
4 surprising turn and will switch 
to New York today in a. renewed 
imove for possible settlement of 
ithe 24-day strike of 650,000 steel 
‘workers. 
| The talks will take plece in the 
Roosevelt Hotel where the nego- 
tiations were carried on prior to 
ithe June 30 strike deadline, 

There was stiil no explanation 
from industry or union negotiators 
arriving here for the talks on what 
the basis for the new talks mav 
be. Among the fast-Aving rumors 
ig one that the industry is prepar- 
ing to propose a three-year con- 
tract in place o {the five-year or 
32-month stretch that has been de- 
manded until now. 

Joseph _A. Finnegan, U.S. Me- 
diator director, said the new con- 
ference was a “most agreeable 
sign, and that he would not in- 
tervene unless requested by both 
sides to do so. | 
| “This was accomplished volun- 
tarily by both parties concerned, 
and we are most encouraged,” said 
Finnegan. “Let people settle their 
differences privately .., that is the 
‘Eisenhower plan.” 

Relations were anything but 
cordial Saturday when both sides 
broke off talks in Pittsburgh with 


Stassen Backs 


| 


} 
' 
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Herter for V.P. 


| WASHINGTON, July 23.—Pres- 
‘idential assistant Harold E. Stas- 
Isen: announced today. that he will 
back Gov. Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts instead of Richard 
M. Nixon for the Republican vice 
presidential noromination. 

Stassen predicted an Eisen- 
hower-Herter ticket would carry a 
GOP congress into power. He said 
he is not sure an Ejisenhower- 
Nixon ticket could even win th 
White House. 

Stassen’s political bombshell, 
dropped unexpectedly at a news 
conference, also brought several 
Senate Republicans to the 43-yeat- 
old Nixons defense, |, ; 


| 


Steel Strike Talks to Reopen 
ere Today; New Bid Rumored 


the average; that productivity rose 
more than 68 percent since .1939 
but the consumer got no advantage 
out of the rise; that real wages in 
the same period went up by only 
47 percent; that industry’s profits 
are running more than 100 percent 


above 1954: that the cost of labor 


DAVID McDONALD, ssteel 
worker's president. 
statements that the situation was 


unchanged and the union insisting 
that no new offer was made. 


PICKET TOUR 

When the talks broke off, David 
J. McDonald, president of the 
union, scheduled a tour of picket 
lines and strike rallies through the 
steel centers, a midwest TV and) 
radio network address.and an ad- 
vertising — to bring the 
facts in the steel situation to the 
public. 

The first blast that went out, at 
the very moment that McDonald 
made telephoned arrangements for 
the new talks, was the release of 
two studies by the union, covered 
by a letter of McDonald, which 
were sent to all members of Con- 
gress and other public figures. It 
consisted of two Sales: “Steel and 
The National Economy, 1956” and 
“Facts on Steel: profits, produc- 
tivity, prices and wages, 1956.” 
(See page 3). 


The union, in effect, suggested | 
a congressional investigation of 
charges that the steel industry, 
since 1947, hiked prices on an aver- 
age 3.19 cents for every additional 
cost of a dollar in labor; that the 
union’s demands could be met with- 
outa price hike and the industry 


could still make a profit far above 


for steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954. 


WANTS NO PROBE 

It is believed that an investiga- 
tion of the above—and similar facts 
—is the last thing the steel industry 
wants. The threat of the union to 
yess its effort, with some friendly 
Democratic members of Congress 
‘eady to support the move, may 
jave contributed to a more recep- 
ive attitude among the employers. 

McDonald cancelled his sched- 
uled appearance on picket lines and 
strike rallies and prepared for the 


new talks. 


So far an estimated eight million 
tons of steel has been workde off 
the huge inventories by the shut- 
down. The stockpiles are known to 
be far higher, although in some 
spheres the shortage of certain 
shapes of steel is already felt. 

Shipbuilders say they will have 
to lay off workers next week or in 
about ten days if the strike con- 
tinues. So far the main pinch has 
been in construction and railroad 
car building. 


See More Iceland 
Trade with 


Socialist Lands 
REYKJAVIK, Iceland, July 25. 


—Informed sources aid today that 
the new Icelandic government will 
strengthen trade contacts with the 
socialist countries. 

But the future of the big Amer- 
ican air and military base at Kefla- 
vik was still uncertain. Premier- 
designate Hermann Jonasson has 
not yet indicated how his three- 


| party coalition government will 


settle the “foreign troops” prob- 
lem. 

Parties pledged to oust the 
Americans from the NATO base 
won control of the government ia 
last month's elections. 
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“MANILA MAYOR CONDEMNS 
STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


MANILA, July 23.—Manila’s mayor criticized Philippine Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay today for his “excessive pro-American- 
ism.” and at the same time hit out against the “blundering foreign 


policy of America” in Asia, 
Arsenio H. Lacson, spea 
me 


Mayor 
criticisms vet 

He charg 
Philippines would never de 
try has missed out on much 
otherwise. 


The mayor said if the Philippines eng 
Soviet Union the U. S$. “would extend... 


Philippines on a silver platter. 
qq ' 


king at ceremonies inducting new 
mbers into the Junior Chamber of Commerce, also leveled a 
double-barreled attack against the United States State Depart- 
ment and Filipino ambassador to the United States Carlos P, Romulo. 
Lacson’s verbal) barrage was one of the sharpest 
aimed at Magsaysay and his government, | 
ed that “by the protestations of Magsaysay that the 
deal with Russia commercially” the coun- 
financial aid it might have received 


a 


aged in trade with the 
economic aid to the 


p 


Widespread Layoffs in Chile; 
Production in Sharp Decline 


Nigeria Premier Demands 


Britain Recall Governor 


By ARTHUR CLEGG 

LONDON, July. 23.—In al 
cable threatening resignation Dr.| 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, premier of East- 


ern’ Nigeria, demanded the recall” 


of the British governor of Eastern 
Nigeria, Sir Clement Pleass. 

The cable accuses A. T, Lennox- 
Boyd, the British Colonial Secre-, 
tary of “prejudice and unwarranted 
antagonism” against Dr. Azikiwe’s 
government. This crisis springs 


from a clash between the elected| 
government of Eastern Nigeria and 
Sir Clement Pleass over the gov-. 


anks | 


ernment’s right to use what b 
it will. 


The governor has used his 


SANTIAGO, Chile (By Mail).—\text of its being subversive. is powers to stop Dr. Azikiwe from) 


After five months of application of 
the government's new economic 
plans, production in the construc- 
tion, leather and textile industires 
has decreased by 70 percent; | me- 
tallurgical by 50 percent. Com- 
mercial activities has declined 50 
percent. Workers in the leather in- 
dustry are employed three days a 
week and there is increasing un- 
employment in all industries, In 
textile, 5,600 workers were pre- 
viously employed in 126 factories. 
Today over 3,500 have been dis- 
charged, of whom 30 percent are 
women. 

There is not a single industry in 
which layoffs are not taking place. 
Factory owners complain that raw 
materials have risen 70 percent in| 
price and that they are finding) 
difficulty in importing them. A’ 
number of companies, including) 


) 


absurd. Its executive committee is: 
made up of people of all shades of 
political opinion, including mem- | 
bers of Congress closely allied to 


the government. 


- National Congress for the Protec- 


“Only a few days ago | the 


League openly participated in the 
tion of Mineral Resources. This 
was a memorable meeting of 
| Brazilians interested in the preser-| 
‘vation of our natural resources| 
and especially of our radio-active | 
mineral reserves. | 
| “Tt is on such questions as these 
‘that the League for National 
‘Emancipation took a clear and firm | 


using Nigerian banks. At present! 
his government, like other Nigerian 
governments, banks with the big 
British banks which control | 
Colony financially. 

Dr. Azikiwe cabled his “humble 
advice” to Lennox-Boyd, “that you 
be carefull not to mess up the af- 
fairs of Eastern Nigeria as is the 
case in Cyprus and Singapore.” 
READY FOR ANYYTHING 


Eastern Region. 

In the last elections for the Fed- 
eral Assembly it gained a~ victory 
in both the Eastern and Westem 
Xegions and appoints ministers to 


yay, the Federal government from both, 


The present governor was ap- 


| pointed in 1954 and last year he 


made use of his veto powers to en- 
force regarding the pay and pen- 
sions. of British officials in the 


} Eastern Region. 


Now another ‘clash has come 


over banking. 


RIGHT TO SELF-RULE 


Thees clashes have been over 


@. finance, about the Nigerians are 


UNAMDI AZiKiWE 


from anybody, You have been 
warmed,” 

Nigeria has a pepulation of 30 
million. 

Dr. Azikiwe’s party, the Na-| 
tional Council of Nigeria and the 


“We are ready for any even- 


tuality and will not stand nonsense | 


Camergons, has an overwhelming 
majority in the Assembly of the 


500 PUERTO RICANS 


VICTORY OVER 


stand. Why then such a move as 


this on the part of the government BY RALPH CRANE 


to prevent its participation in the} Five hundred Puerto Ricans, 
struggle for economic independ-|meeting in Park Palace at 110th 


as 


MARK 


ae 


SLANDER 


treasurer, referred to a _ previous’ 
victory, the removal of the New| 
Jersey Judge Lloyd, for insulting 
Puerto Ricans. 


very sensitive, regarding the power 


of their elected par)taments to con- 
trol finances as the very essence of 
self-government. 

Dr. Azikiwe's cable to Lennox- 


Boyd said that the Governor, Sir 
Clement, should not be allowed 
to continue. 


Then it asked the Colonial Sec- 
retary why “you blindly take: sides 
always against this Government? 

“If your continued attitude of 
antagonism against Eastern Nige- 
ria is a pretext for stultifying the 
forth-coming constitutional confer- 
ence, then you have misfired be- 
cause there is no force 6n earth 
to impede our march toward poli- 
tical as well as economic eodaull 


| “We must decide where our 
‘money must be banked, and you 


some of the largest, have entirely) = 
: ‘ : ence! 
closed their tactories. 


There is a different story in the 
U.S.-owned copper industry. The 
1955 profits of the mining com- 
panies rose sharply due to *- 
creased volume of exports and 
higher prices. The price of copper 
was at a record high of 46 cents in 
February, 1956 and the 1955 pro- 
duction of copper was 19 percent 
above 1954. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil (By 
Mail).—Lutero Vargas, Labor Party 
deputy and president of the Braz- 
ilian Labor Party of the Federal 
District, has condemned the action 
of President Kubitchek in suspend- 
ing the activities of the League 
for National Emancipation. 

Many other members of Con- 
gress and prominent personalities 
have already expressed their op- 
position to Kubitchek’s. action. 

Vargas, son of ex-president Ge- 
tulio Vargas, made his views 
known in a press interview. 

“I do not understand,” Vargas 


said, “how one ean attack an or-|for 30 minutes vesterday. Kaye is/gram La Voz Borinquen (Puerto 
‘Rican Voice), declared that Puerto 


ganization of this kind. The  pre- 


Eden Declares 
War Danger 
‘Is Receding’ 


LONDON, July 23.—Prime 
Minister Anthony Eden declared 
in a House of Commons speech 
today that “the danger po 
in Europe or of a global war 
has receded and is receding.” 
Eden said that the H-bomb, 
which he said Britain will pos- 
sess “before long,” must “compel 
some military rethinking on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain.” He 
said that what had most en- 
couraged him about Soviet 
Premier Bulganin and Commu- 
nist Party secretary Khrushchev’s 
visit to Britain last April was 
“that the Soviet leaders accepted 
—as we accepted—the final de- 
structive effect of nuclear 
power.” 

At the same time; Eden as- 
sured Britain’s military allies 
that he plans no “sudden or 
abrupt” troop cuts that might 
throw their unity into “con- 
fusion.” 


Accusing President | Kubitehek 
of “joining in the chorus of na- 
tional betrayal,” the Central Ex- 
‘ecutive Committee of National 
University Students has declared 
ithat a recent Kubitchek ‘speech 
| shows that he opposes the struggle 
of the Brazilian people in protec- 
tion of their national resources. 


The cornerstone of Brazilian na- 


mittee’s manifesto stated: 


“The government cannot solve 
the current economic crisis by a 
| policy of concessions to the(North 
| American) monopolies and the na- 
ition demands the fulfillment of 
(his) election promises,” it said. 


Danny Kaye Meets 


Morocco Sultan . 
RABAT, Morocco, July 23.— 


tionalism is the country’s economic | 
development, the executive ¢com-| 


St. and Fifth Ave., on Sunday, 
celebrated a victory over a slan- 
erous attack on Puerto Rican 
women which appeared in a recent 
magazine article. 

Picket line action had compelled 
officials of the magazine “Behind 
the Scenes” to announce that the 
publisher and editor had been 
fired for, printing an article en- 
titled “Sex for Sale in San Juan” 
by Hendric Davis. The article said 
that all women in San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico, except “rich aristocrats’ 
are prostitutes. The magazine of- 
ficials also announced that an apo- 
logy would appear in the next 
issue. 

The Park Palace meeting elect- 


ed an Anti-Defamation Committee | 


statements 
in VU. S. 


to combat slanderous 
against Puerto Ricans 
publications. 

The three-hour meeting heard 
speaker after speaker denounce the 
slanderous article in “Behind the 


American comedian Danny Kaye 
visited with the Sultan of Morocco) 


there to make a film on childhood. 
He has just finished an extensive | 
tour for the United Nations. or-| 
ganization for the protection si 


childhood. 


Scene.” The chairman, Santiago 
Greve, director of the radio pro- 


Ricans were defending their digni- 
ty as human beings, and _ their 
right to first class citizenship in 
the United States. 


‘cannot properly interfere in order 


»|Association for the Advancement 


Prof. Luisa Garcia Rivera point- 
ed out that the article was an of- 
fense to all Puerto Ricans. 

Antonio Rivas, committee co- 
ordinator, stated that the Anti-De- 
famation League included all po- 
litical and religious tendencies 
among the Puerto Ricans. He 
added that it was an error in the 
past not to work with the Anti- 
Detamation Committee of the 
Bnai Brith and with the National 


of the Colored People; and that 
the League would proceed to reach 
all possible allies. 

Antonio Mendez, Democratic 
leader of part of the 14th Congres- 
sional District, praised the “great 


\work of Vito Marcantonio in de- 
'fense of the Puerto Rican people.” 

Officers of the committee in- 
clude: Tony Mendez, honorary 
president; Santiago Grove, pres- 
lident; Raul Barreto, president of 
the Puerto Rican Confederation, 
vice-president; Louis Quintera, 
journalist, wasput in charge of 
publi¢ relation. A women’s com- 
mittee was named, consisting of 
women from Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and the Bronx. 

Temporary headquarters of the 


Manuel Villafane. committee’ 


committee are at 1679 Madison 


Avenue. 


are to be represented. 


to protect the British banking 
monopoly. 


WILL RESIGN 


“Because of your promised par- 
tiality 1 have instructed all NCNC 
Ministers and Parliamentary Sec- 
retaries in the Federal CGovern- 
ment as well as Regional Govern- 
ment to be ready to tender their 
resignations so vou can have full 
scope to rule arbitraily 4,000 miles 
away on secret information from 
obdurate and old-fashioned gov- 
ernors. 

“You will remember that I 
warmed you some time ago that 
unless you removed Govemor 
Pleass and Attornev - General 
Briggs from Eastern Nigeria you 
will never have peace and satisfac- 
tory Government there, because 
they are alwavs playing politics 
wit us, instead of adapting them- 
selves to the new constitution and 
allowing us to run our affairs.” 


The forthcoming constitutional 
conference to which Dr. Azikiwe 
referred is due to be held in Lon- 
don this autumn to consider the 
next steps to Nigerian independ- 
ence. All three regions of Nigeria 
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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
More than, 420 pacifists at a| 
rally on the eve of the eivil defense 
test in the Friends Meeting House! 
at 144 E. 20 St., sat in apparent 
horror as they were asked to con- 
sider the latest theory of “deter- 
rents’ against nuclear weapons. 

The speaker was Francis Bello, | 
science editor of Fortune magazine, 
one of a-forum at the well-filled 
Quaker institution last Thursday 
night. He presented the challenge 
of a writer in the May Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, C. W. Sherwin, 
a physicist who was chief scientist 
of the air force. 

He said he was not. defending 
the “deterrents” theory on moral 
grounds. “Not the least of its pur- 
poses’ was to deter the Russians, 
he asserted, who might be think- 
ing along similar lines, 

The idea was that with missiles 
becoming so comparatively cheap 


and so deadly—compared to cities, 
inevitably vulnerable—nations sup- 


posed to be enemies would be like 
motorists crowding along a_ two- 
lane highway, going their way with 
remarkably few head-on crashes. 
They would be converted to the 
fact it was “a game not worth play- | 
ing, he said. He said Sherwin call- 
ed it “measured retaliation,” simi- 
lar to John Foster Dulles’ latest 
term, “selective retaliation.” 

“It leaves room for accidents to 
happen, he said. For instance, 
were Russia to be struck by a huge 
meteorite, mistaken for a bombing, 
according to the arranged rules, she 
would retaliate only with a sample 
bombing of one city. This strategy 
would help, he said. 

He concluded, however, that in 
any event the Sherwin article “says 
ciyil defense is a joke.” During the 
question period, a man arose to 
ask if, under the “measured retalia- 
tion” theory, wouldn't civil defense 
be more important than now. The 
speaker said, no, he couldn’t see it. 
“For the city attacked, no one gets 


out anyway, he said. “And for the 
city not attacked, it would be an 
empty exercise.” 

Bello said, “There is no doubt 
there are more people today on 
the side of peace than ever in his- 
tory. But how are you going to 
keep it?’ He added “Whether 
pacifists like it or not” more and 
more people think “deterrents will 
do the trick.” 

One questioner objected to the 
theory that more atomic weapons 
are of themselves deterrents, and 
that peace is. only an absence of 
atomic war; it is much more, he 
said. Said Bello in reply: “Your 
point is well made that this is ngt 
exactly an era of peace. 

“Considering: the vast gulf in 
viewpoint between us and those 
nations considered our enemy,’ 
Bello. said, “we're doing a little 
better . . . we've made reasonable 
progress in 10 years. 1 have in 
mind particularly the change in 
the attitude of the Russians in the 


PACIFIST HORRIFIED AT NEW BOMBS WEAPON THEORY 


last year. Whether this will be_. 


‘matched in the U. S. ... in gen- 


erosity and scope, remains to be 
seen.” 

He said at one point, “We failed 
to recognize that the inventions of 
the atomic bomb was as inevitable 
as the discovery of fire or the in- 
vention: of the wheel. . . . If the 
bomb had not been developed 
under a crash program in World 
War II its design would have be- 
come obvious as soon as man at- 
tempted to explore atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes... .” 

After the question period, in 
which Dorothy Day and Roland 
Watts took part, Quakers and 
other surrounded the young science 
editor, including an elderly woman 
who said: “You're a darling, but 
you're on the wrong line. Pacifists 
aren't crackpots today. We have 
the only sane_philosophy today; 
and your Sherwin is the one who's 
crazy. 


* 


Smith Act Pleas 
Defense Begins 


Tomorrow 


A jury of eight men and fow 
women tomorrow will hear sum- 
maries by defense counsel for six 
Communists on trial since April 9, 
under the Smith Act on “con- 
spiracy” charges. 

Five defense lawyers will begin 
their final addresses to the jury at 
10 a.m. in Room 110, U. S. Court- 
house, Foley Square. Defense sum- 
maries are scheduled to continue 
all day Wednesday and Thursday, 
with the prosecution winding up 
the summaries in an all-day session 
Friday. 

The trial will stand in recess over 
the weekend. Judge Alexander 
Bicks will deliver his charge Mon- 
day, July 30, after which the jury 
will be locked up for deliberation. 

Of the original seven defend- 
ants, charged under the thought- 
control provision of Smith Act con- 
spiring to teach and advocate viol- 
ent ovethrow of the government, 
six remain. They are George Blake 
Charney,~Alexander Trachtenberg, 
James E. Jackson, Jr., Sidney Stein, 


\ 


= wo Te 
Will Talk on Month's 
Trip to Soviet Union 


Chaim Suler, general manager 
of the Morning Freiheit, will re- 
port on his month’s observation 
regarding Jewish life and culture 
in the Soviet Union tomorrow 
(Wed.) evening, 6 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Cornish 
Arms Hotel. 

Suler has just returned from 
the USSR. He will speak in Yid- 
dish, but will also answer ques- 
tions in English. 

The hotel, air-conditioned, is 
located at 23rd St. and 8th Ave, 


Several Hurt | 
As Ships Crash 
Near Here 


A chief mate was seriously in- 
jured and several passengers re- 
ported hurt when a freighter and 
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Union Says 


The steel industry could easily 
absorb the entire cost of an accept- 
able settlement with the United | 
Steelworkers of America without! 
a penny increase on price and still 
realize a profit substantially above 
the average profit level in manufac- 
turing This has been revealed by 
the union in its decumented study 


Can Grant Wage Hike 


a tanker collided early yesterday of the industry, which was made 
morning in a dense fog off Am- available to every member of Con- 


seven passengers | 
ie pe oe a = Aan te ».| gress and other public leaders over 


Steel Trust 


1955 the wage share declined to 
35.5. The union added: 

“The actual labor cost per ton 
of steel is actually less in 1956 
than it was in 1954.” 

The union noted that the rate 
of increase in productivity in 1955 
over 1954 was a “phenomenal 11.2. 
percent.” The current rate of in- 
crease is running 4.7 percent above 
1955. 

“As has been shown above, the) 
steel industry, unlike almost every 
other American industry, has re-| 


! 


fused to absorb wage increases and | 


Testifies McKeon Slapped 
Recruits for Gooting Off 


PARRIS ISLAND, S. C., July 23.—Survivors of the Parris Island “Death March” tes- 
tified today they saw Marine Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon slap recruits to straighten out a 
platoon that had been “goofing off” in training. “We all liked him, sir,” said Pvt. Louis 


C. Leake, 17, a Newark, N. J., 
Negro. 

Sitting forward in the witness 
chair, nervously holding a loud 
speaker microphone in his right 
hand, Leake told how he had dis- 
cussed his problems with McKeon. 


“Did he tell you he had confi- 
dence in you—that you were going 
to make a good Marine—that you 
would make it?” softly asked de- 
fense attorney Emile Zola Berman. 

“Yes, sir,’ Leake replied. His 
voice was so low that it was hard 
to hear even over the loud speaker. 

“Was he a good drill instructor— 
good to you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Six recruits drowned last April 
8 when McKeon, 31, a junior drill 
instructor at this U. S. marine re- 
cruit training depot, marched 74 
men into a salt creek to “teach them 


Fred M. Fine and William Norman. 

Mrs. Marion Bachrach, brought 
to trial with the six men, was ac- 
quitted June 18 by a directed 
verdict of the court. 

Pleas for acquittal of the six, 
remaining accused Communists 
will be made to the jury by New- 
man Levy and Mary Kaufman, at- 
torneys for Charney and Trachten- 
berg; Royal W. France, attorney 
for Stein: Charles T. Duncan, at- 
torney for Jackson, and John Mc- 
Kim Minton, attorney for Fine and 
Norman. at Stapleton, Staten Island, along 

Vincent Hallinan, San Francisco) with those passengers who required 
lawyer representing Mrs. Bachrach, | hospitalization. “Thev — jincluded 
left the case after.his client was] Charles Schooling, his wife, Doro- 
acquitted. 'thy, and their daughter, Dorothy, 


ger-cargo ship Fairisle, inbound to 
Port Newark from Tampa, Fila., 
were taken off the damaged ship 
in two lifeboats, then transferred to 
a Coast Guard patrol boat and 
taken to St. George, Staten Island. 

Chief Mate Sidney Brown of 
the freighter, pinioned to the wall 
when the bow of the tanker pierced 
his stateroom, was in serious con- 
dition. 

He was taken by the Coast 
Guard to Public Health Hospital, 


| 


the weekend. 
The study was summarized in a 
covering letter of David J. Mc- 


Donald which by clearly suggests, 


that there is much for Congress to 
look into on«the industry's “infla- 
tionary pricing policies. 

It may be that the pressure by 
the union for a Congressional in- 
quest of the extortionate price and 
profit policies of the steel trust has 


new round of conferences starting 
in New York today. 

After citing the facts on price, 
profits, productivity and wages, the 
union concluded by saying: 

“Within the framework of. its 


The trial has been in recess since | 


| 


who were returning to their Short 1956: operations, the steel industry 


sumer three times the cost of each 
wage increase,” the union went on. 

“The steel industry, unlike al- 
most every other American indus- 


dollar of sales, instead of lowering 
‘it as volume increases. The steel 


‘industry—unlike almost every other 


i 


‘for each hour they work. 


| “In short the steel industry can 


afford to meet the union’s proposals, 
without increasing prices, and with-| 


out setting off any inflationary 


: | effects whatsoever.” 
‘could absorb for a full vear the | 


e] 


has instead, passed on to the con-| 


try—has increased its profits on each| member 


discipline.” He is being tried before 
a general court martial on charges 
‘of manslaughter, oppression of 
‘troops, and drinking in violation of 
‘regulations. . 

Pfc. John Maloof, 19, also a 
of the ill-fated platoon, 

McKeon slapped him 


‘told how 


shortly before ordering the platoon 
: | | on the march. But he said the drill 
‘American industry—has refused to! 


instructor had intended to bring 


reeogonize ‘ rages s m-ih; awttes a Diintt 
caused the employers to call for aj/*°©05'N© . that wages should in him smartly to attention. 

crease without a price increase! He testified that McKeon was 
‘when workers produce more steel | 


not drunk. A previous witness had 
said he saw the drill instructor take 
a drink of vodka around noon the 
day of the march. 

“We all felt that Sgt. McKeon 
did everything for us—and we let 
him down,” Maloof testified. “He 
got a knife in the back.” 


last Thursday when the defense! pj). N. J., home after a Florida’ 


after calling seven witnesses who} yacation; and Emest Marks, 66, of 
rebutted the prosecution charge} Birmingham, Ala., whose injuries 
that the defendants conspired to} ore said to be slight. 
advocate force and violence. ; 

The prosecution staff, headed by 
Chief Assistant U. S.. Atorney 
Thomas B. Gilchrist, called 28 wit- 
nesses, As in earlier Smith Act|#board. 
cases, the prosecution is relying on| Among the rescued passengers 
testimony ol professional paid in-| on the Fairisle were two sisters, 
formers, whose credibility came un-| Muriel, 33, and Sylvia Shafner, 40, 
der strong attack of deefnse coun-| of 1950 Andrews Ave., the Bronx, 
sel- during cross-examination. \returning from a Florida vacation. 


ASK APPEALS COURT TO CUT 
GREEN, WINSTON SENTENCES 


The battle to lower the three- before Judge Dawson without any 
year contempt senteff®@s against/indictment on the charge of con- 


ama registry, left Port Newark. It 
was not learned how many were 


The tanker, San Jose II, of Pan- 


} 


Communist leaders Gilbert Green’ 


and Henry Winston will be fought 
in the higher courts, it was made 
known yesterday with release of 
a brief submitted by their counsel 
to the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


Both men wére sentenced March 
96 to three years by Federal 
Judge Archie O. Dawson for con- 
tempt of court because of failure 
to appear for five-year terms after 
conviction under the Smith Act on 
July 2, 1951. Green surrendered 
voluntarily on February 27 and 
Winston on March 5. 

Judge Dawsen did not have the 
legal power to sentence Green and 
Winston to three year terms, it is 
argued in the brief submitted to the 
appeals court by their counsel, 
John J. Abt. Oral argument on 
the case is to be held in the fall. 


“Contempts are . misdemeanors 
and not felonies as these are de- 
fined in the United States Code,” 
Abt stated. Contempt is not an 
infamous crime, he added, declar- 
ing: 

“A construction of the contempt 
power to authorize sentences of 
more than one year. is to be avoid- 
ed in the absence of a. clear man- 
date of Sa ys to the contrary 
since it would be of dubious cons- 
titutionality under the clause of 
the Fifth Amendment requiring 
the prosecution of infamous crimes 
by indictment.” 


tempt. 

They were the last of eleven 
Communist leaders, sentenced by 
Judge Harold Medina in October, 
1949 for conspiring to teach and 
advocate proscribed doctrines un- 
der the Smith Act, to enter prison 
under that conviction. 

Seven of the eleven — Eugene 
Dennis, John Gates, Benjamin J. 
Davis, John Williamson, Jack 
Stachel, Carl Winter and Irving 
Potash—have served their  sen- 
tences, The other four — Green, 
Winston, Gus Hall and Robert 
Thompson—are now serving their 
sentences plus additional sentences 
on the contempt charge. 


All save Thompson received five 
years initially by Judge Medina. 
Hall, Green and Winston were also 
sentenced to three-years on con- 
tempt chages. Thompson, a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross Winner 
in World War II, received a three- 
year sentence because of his mili- 
tary record but was handed a 
four-year sentence on the con- 
tentempt charge. 


GUMMY NUDES | 
LONDON, July 23.—Colored 


ictures of semi-nude, pin-ups are 
eing sold in packets of bubble 
gum to school children in Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Lancashire, it has 


Creen and Winston were tried 


been reported here, ! 


wage ‘cost’ increase which would 
meet the needs of its employes, 
forego a price increase and end 
with net profits comparable to the 
huge profits of prior years.” 


RISING PRODUCTIVITY 


This does not take into account 
the steady, above-average prouc- 
tivity increase that is taking place 
in the industry, the union added. 

The steel industry, unlike others, 
says the union, does*not follow the 
policy of taking productivity into 
account so as to make a smaller 
profit per sales dollar, but its in- 
creased profits mainly by increase 


in sales. But “steel prices have in-| 


creased proportionately with wage 
rates. since 1947 ignoring rapidly 
rising productivity in its pricing 
policies,” says the union. 

The real productivity increase 
since 1939, says the union, has! 
totaled 68.8 percent while the real, 
wages of the steel workers rose by, 
47.1 pereent for the period. 

“The industry has _ increased | 
prices out of all proportion to in- 
creased costs,” continues the report. 
“For each $1 increase in labor costs 
since 1945, exorbitant price in- 
creases have yielded $3.19 in addi- 
tional revenue.” 


The charge of the steel compa- 
nies that higher costs of materials 
are responsible for the periodic 
steep price hikes, was also refuted 
by the union with the disclosure 
that since 1947 the price of materi- 
als rose by about 28 percent al- 
though steel prices in the same 
period have jumped by 78.2 per- 
cent. 

The profit level (before taxes) 
for the first half of 1956 has been 
running 15.3. percent higher than 
in 1955. In 1955 the steel compa- 
nies made a profit 107.4 percent 
above 1954. The unioin noted that 
workers wages are also figured on 
a before taxes basis. But even after 
taxes, steel profits in 1956 have 
been running 13.1 percent above 
1955 and 1955 profits were above 
1054 by 96.6 percent. 


WAGE SHARE DOWN 


The share of wages for each 
sales dollar of the industry has 
declined. In 1939, 40.5. cents of 


itor 


each sales dollar were wages; in 


The union also rapped the ste 
/companies for their claim that they 
need higher prices to get capital 
their tremendous expansion 


plans. 


Walter Bill 
False Security, 
Says Cain 


| 


' 
; 


| 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—The 
‘House Civil Service Committee 
‘will approve the Walter bill to, in- 
‘clude all federal employes under! 
so-called security program, ac- 
cording to its.chairman, Rep. Tom 
Murray (D-Teénn). A blast at the 
measure by former Sen. Harry P. 
Cain on Sunday as “the most griev- 
ous wound” ever suffered by lib- 
erty in the U. $., may however, 
help foes of the measure to defeat 
it in the adjournment rush. 

The bill, sponsored by Rep. 
Francis Walter (D-Pa) and _ en- 
dorsed by the Eisenhower admin-) 
istration, would nullify a_ recent 
Supreme Court decision limiting the 
government's employe security pro- 
grams to sensitive jobs. 

Cain, a member of the govern- 
ment’s Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, discussed the security 
issue on the NBC television show, 
“American Forum.” 

He said “our internal security 
programs have done, on the whole,. 
more harm than good because they 
have created procedures through 
which many citizens have been 
abused without cause.” 


Cain said Walter’s bill takes an 
“entirely new and fascist” view of 
the security problem. He said 
granting government agency heads 
“absolute power to dismiss em- 
ployes without a hearing “would 
destroy us as it has every other 


‘letter 


- Another witness, Pvt. Melvin 
Barber, 18, a New York City Ne- 
gro, said he took McKeon’s threat 
that swimmers in the ill-fated out- 
fit would be eaten by sharks in the 
boondocks as. “rather a joke.” 

“I have seen him smack a per- 
son on the back of the head,” Bar- 
ber testified. 

In answer to a question by Ber- 
man, Barber said that such smack- 
ings had occurred when a recruit 
was not standing correctly at at- 
tention. 


Guild Head Says 
Newsmen Have 
Right to Think 


WASHINGTON, July 23. — 
Joseph F. Collis, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild (AFL- 
CIO), asserted today that news- 
papermen have “the same rights 

. . as all other citizens” to express 
their views on public issues. 

He issued the statement in a 
to- newspaper columnist 
Dorothy Thompson. He said Miss 
Thompson, in a recent column, 
noted that the recent Guild con- 
vention in- Toronto, Canada, took 
positions on a number of issues. 
Miss Thompson said the Guild, by 


'so doing, had undertaken to commit 


its members to supporting political 
action, thereby “infringing their 
freedom of thought and speech.” 
“This is not so,” Collis wrote the 
columnist. He said the actions in- 
volved were not fostered by the 
Guild as such but voted in public 
convention by 249 elected dele- 
gates. He said the resolutions com- 
mitted no Guild member. to sup- 
port anything in his work as a news- 


|paperman, but showed the thinking 


of Guild members “in their private 
lives as union members and 
citizens.” 

. . » Newspapermen, as citizens, 
enjoy the same rights—and obliga- 
tions—of citizenship as all other 
citizens, including the right to ex- 


country that adopted” such a 
system. 


press themselves of their ow 
choosing... — 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


Role of the 
Daily Worker 
NEWARK,N. J. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
First, I wish to compliment 
the staff of the “D. W.” for their 
initiative in response to the “20th 


Congress.” The “Speak Your 
Piece” column should remain a 
permanent feature of the paper. 

I believe, also, for really the 
first time, there must be a hard 
look at the role of the Daily & 
Sunday Worker. 

For as long as I personally 
have had any experience with 
the “Worker” the generally 
agreed upon reasons for the 
decline in circulation of our 
paper has been roughly two-fold: 

1. The intensive attack of the 
reactionaries against all progress 
and any paper supporting 
progressive Causes. 

2. That the supporters of the 
paper have been (with notable 
exceptions) too hesitant about 
selling our paper. 

While I would certainly en- 
dorse the first reason, and par- 
tially the second reason; I be- 
lieve there is a third major rea- 
son for the decline in circulation. 

I ghink the Daily in particular 
has an appeal only to a very 
narrow Left and that many of 
the articles, and even much of 
the present good discussion, 
might better be published in 
Political Affairs. 

In general the D. W. gives too 
much attention to left-wing po- 
litical matters and not enough 
to the trade union struggles. 


Labor news is either depart- 
mentalized or deals only with 
high level trade union leaders or 

- tep policy. 

The day to day problems. of 
the rank and file are rather re- 
mote from any conflict between 
Meany and Reuther over Nehru's 
India as interesting as that con- 
flict might be (and certainly de- 
serving coverage by the Daily). 

We do have a wealth of work- 
er correspondents who-could fill 
ihe gap, if we could but unfreeze 
the relationship between — the 
trade unionist and his paper. 
Previously with a letter perfect 
attitude our leadership has stifled 
such correspondents. 


On this one further thought— 
if only the top leadership acted 
in a less bureaucratic manner our 

roblems would not be as neéar- 
ly as serious as they are. Bureau- 
cratic thinking has had its effect 
on the lower levels of leadership 
and even upon many of us who 
saw_ ourselves in sharp conflict 


with bureaucratic leadership. 


If we are to make progress 
our main course of strength must 
be found with the Jabor move- 
ment and definitely our single 
daily newspaper (east of the 
Rockies) must not look inward, 
but must actively seek to widen 
an opening to the trade union 
movement on all levels, 

—Electrical Worker. 
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Strongly 
Objects 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I strongly oppose H. K.’s let- 
ter attacking William L. Patter- 
son as an “irresponsible huck- 
ter.” (Daily Worker, July 19). 
One can agree that comrade 
Patterson’s article heralding the 
social security victory exaggerat- 
ed and confused reaction and 
fascism. 

But for H. K. to accuse Wil- 
liam L. Patterson of capitalist 
class “salesmanship” methods in 
telling his story of the vietory 
smells more like white chauvin- 
ism than it does of a scientiife 
(to use H.K.’s word) method of 
criticism. 

We are used to hearing such 
things from enemies. But dont 
expect them from friends. H. K. 
associates Herbert Aptheker and 
George Mortis with the proper 
kind of writing. But I am sure 
that these two writers com- 
pletely disassociate themselves 
from H. K.’s characterization of 
William L. Patterson as a “huck- 
ster” writer. 

JAMES W. FORD 


Two Main 
Paths 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I think it’s time tor much 
of the discussion to find an or- 
ganizational outlet. Its all well 
and good to sound off in the 
Daily Worker, and we should 
continue to do so. But let's be- 
gin to put some of this democ- 
racy to work in the Communist 
Party. 

Two main deyelopments are 
essential for the continued exist- 
ence and renewed vitality of the 
Communist Party in our country. 


1. A firm and fundamental 
establishment of the complete 
independence of the American 
Party from every other Commu- 
nist Party in the world. Pravda 
to the contrary, we need not 
worry about breaking the bonds 
of international workingclass 
solidarity. 

Such solidarity is only possible 
if we truly establish our roots 


as an independent American 
political organization. We must 
not hesitate to criticize fraternal 
parties when we feel they are 
mistaken. But, fundamentally, 
our outlook on every question 
must be determined .by the 


needs of the American people, - 


and, in the first place, the 
American workingclass. 

2. We must make clear, once 
and for all, that the Communist 
Party is second to none as a 
defender of the liberties of the 
people. We must be pledged to 
the Bill of Rights and the whole 
tradition of political liberty 
which has grown up on these 
shores. We must be pledged to 
the full implémentation of the 
laws which guarantee freedom 
and equality for all, and for 
the enactment of new _ laws 
which will constantly expand the 
liberties of the American people. 
We must say without doubt or 
equivocation that American so- 
cialism is both economic and 
political liberty for all. 

—I. S§. 


> * © 
Shocking 
Treatment 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

On June 21, 1956 my husband 
Paul Paschalides was arrested 
and taken to Idlewild Airport 
for immediate deportation to 


Greece. After a writ ef habeas 


corpus was introduced, he was 
returned to the Washington St. 
house of detention. 

On July 3, his case was argued 
in court for a stay of deporta- 
tion. The decision on his appeal 
is expected within one or two 
weeks. 

In a letter I received from 
him, written July 8th, he wrote 
among other things... . 

“ .-» Thursday afternoon I 
was sent to work in the kitchen. 
J] went there. During the night 
I suffered with a severe: head- 
ache and become dizzy. 

“Friday at 67a.m. I was 
awakened to go to work. [didn’t 
go. Later on I saw the doctor 
and told him I was sick that I 
had a headache and had been 
vomiting and the headache did 
not subside, 

“He then gave me some pills. 

“A short time later they again 
called me for work and when I 
refused because of illness, they 
sent three guards and _trans- 
ferred me from my cell (which 
many prisoners shared) into a 
cell of 5x6 feet. 

“They removed my cigarettes, 
shoes and belt. I am now here 
for three days confined to the 
cell. They deprive me of ciga- 
rettes and the ration of food is 


By BEATRICE SISKIND 


of accomplishment. 
countries and all five continents. 
Some delegates were members of 
WFTU unions; others belong to the 
International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions, and still others to 
Catholic and Christian unions. 
Among the delegates were a num- 
ber of unorganized women asking 
help in forming or joining unions, 

The central theme of the confer- 
ence, expressed in the resolutions 
and decisions adopted, was to fight 
for equal wages with men doing 
the same work; for equal opportu- 
nities for training and advance- 
ment; and for such special needs.as 
paid maternity leaves. 

“LOWER WAGES for women 
are a drag on the wages of men, 
and a hiatbanes fo the trade union 
movement, said the delegates. 


|They cited figures to prove that 
‘wage discrimination is a source 
‘of extra profit for employers. 

| “We have heard much from this 
platform about automatization,” 
said the delegate from Denmark. 
In our country this has had the 
effect of creating unemployment. 
The speed-up which accompanies 
'automation has resulted in an in- 
creasing rate of suicides among 
‘both men and women, and Den- 
‘mark now has the highest suicide 
‘rate in the world—39.7 out of 
“every 10,000 citizens yearly. 
Among these are many women.” 

| A delegate from Indonesia 
voiced a complaint common to 
'women throughout the capitalist 
world. “Women workers are made 
' reserve workers,” she stated, “and 
therefore cheap workers.” The 


smaller than that of other pris- 
oners. I do not get any readies 
material, and no paper to write. 

“This afternoon, 1 was visited 
by my lawyer and he was prom- 
ised by the parole officer that I 
will be removed from here, but I 
am still confined. 

“Saturday 1 requested many 
times to see the captain, but he 
refused to see me. Tomorrow if 
they don't let me out I will start 
a hunger strike.” 

I wish to state here that in 
November, 1954 my husband 
had an accident and he suf- 
fered a skull fracture and brain 
concussion. He was hospitalized 
and since then he has been suf- 
fering from continuous severe 
headaches and heart trouble and 
has been unable to work. 

Because of his health he was 
under workmen’s compensation 
and was told only to do light 
federal jail is unjustified and 


ee 


Women Unionists from 42 Lands 
Hold Conference in Budapest 


BUDAPEST.—The conference of women workers called 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions ended on a noté 
It was attended by women from 42 


ee 


solution, she said, is to fight for 
the right of women to work, té 
organize women and to bring them 
into activity and leadership in the 
unions, Jt is the business of thé 
unions, she went on, to take @ 
leading part in the fight for better 
housing, more and cheaper come 
mercial services to lighten the 
burden of housework, and paid 
maternity leaves without the loss 
of the ‘oh. 7 


A PLEA for solidarity with the 
African women was made by a 
young woman from the Cameroons, 
“There are few opportunities for 
women to work in my part of the 
world,” she told the conference, 
“We want the right to work and we 
want equal pay and equal chances 
at promotion. Our illiteracy rate 
among women is very high, and 
this raises the problem of provid- 
ing special schools for girls and 
women so we can learn to read.” 
Her appeal so moved the delegates 
that at its end they crowded to the 
platform to greet her and express 
their solidarity. 

The Congress decided wunan- 
imously to send a memorandum to 
the International Labor Office of 
the United Nations asking that it 
call a meeting of the three inter- 
national Jabor federations to pro- 
mote the application of the so-call- 
ed “Convention 100°—the clause 
calling for equal pay for equal 
work. Some countries have refused 
to sign this pledge, and some of 
those that have signed it do not 


carry it out in practice. 


——— aT ame 


the treatment that he is getting 
is endangering his health. 

My husband should be treated 
as any other alien and not as a 
convicted criminal. He should be 
returned to the Washington 
House of Detention. 

In view of the fact that my 
husband was under medical care 
until his arrest, he should be re- 
leased on bail so that he may re- 
sume and continue his treatment, 


BARBARA PASCHALIDES 
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THAT “ROPE” 


THIS IS THE SEASON when 
Jabor liberal 
once again find themselves up 
against GOP accusations that 
Democratic candidates are sip- 
ported by Communists. 

“Labor's Daily” of Wednes- 

day, July 11, carries an article 
by staff writer George B. Hol- 
comb in which he charges that 
the GOP state- 
ments on the 
subject “nol 
only demon- 
strated extreme 
naivete about { 
Leninist Marx- § 
ism but also a 
basic lack of 
information.” 

On the latter 


and spokesmen 


— — a basic sits 

ack of information — Holcomb 
answers the Republicans quite 
effectively. By way of evidence, 
he quotes a column of mine in 
May in which I wrote: 

“A letter on this page recently 
from Alfred Knutson of Minot, 
North Dakota, complained that 
I am ‘by inference supporting 
the Democratic ticket’ and that I 
have done so ‘tor same. months.’ 


 ————— 


°° a 


AGAIN! . 


I do not support the Democratic 
ficket, which has yet to be 
chosen. What I support is the 
movement to get the kind of 
Democratic ticket (and principal- 
ly program) which could win 
Support. ...” 

Hloleomb proceeds to quote 
from the report of Claude 
Lightfoot to the 4-day meeting 
of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, where Light- 
foot called on the labor and pro- 
democratic forces for “an inde- 
pendent course which influences 


the direction of the Democratic 


Party” and which in turn “will 
force the Republicans to discuss 
the issues in a different way. 
e 

YOU MIGHT THINK Hol- 
comb would consider the matter 
effectively disposed of with these 
accurate quotations. But what 
I wrote seems to worry him a 
bit. Perhaps I know what it is. 


I wrote that I support “the move- 
ment to get the kind of Demo- 
cratic ticket (and principally 
program) which could win sup- 
port... .” But suppose that move- 


‘ment is successful in ‘getting a 


ticket and program which would 
reflect labor’s needs. Isn't it pos- 
sible that I would then feel com- 
pelled to support that ticket? 

It is to meet this possible con- 
tingency that Holcomb proceeds 
to tackle the subject of what he 
calls the GOP’s “extreme naivete 
about Leninist Marxism.’ 

He does this by quoting at 
length “ “Lett- 
Wing Communism’: an Infantile 
Disorder,” written in 1920. In it 
Lenin discussed Communist elec- 
tion tactics in various countries. 
Advising Marxists in Great 
Britain to support the Labor 
Party, Lenin suggested a course 
which would put British Marx- 


from  Lenin’s 


its in a position to say: “I will. 


be able to explain that I want to 
support Henderson with my vote 
in the same way as a rope sup- 
ports one who is hanged—that 
the establishment of a Hender- 
son government will prove that 


J am right, will bring the masses 
over to my side, and will accel- 


lerate the political death of the 
Hendersons and Snowdens... .” 


With this, Holcomb tries to — 


explain away in advance 


any possible support by Com- 
munists for any -labor-backed 
Democratic candidates. “Wheth- 
_ er the Communists support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or the Demo- 
cratic candidate,” he says “it will 
be ‘in the same way as a rope 
supports one who is hanged.” 
* 


UNFORTUNATELY, t he 
matter is not so simple as Hol- 
comb pictures it, The fact is, if 
the Daily Worker were to join 
with Jabor in supporting any 
Democratic candidate for Con- 
gress; the Senate or the Presi- 
dency, it would not be for the 
purpose of hanging him political- 
ly. It would be to hang his op- 
ponent politically. It would also 
be to lend support to the move- 
ment of labor and liberals focus- 
ed around a particular candidacy. 


Actually, the manner in which 
Lenin couched his advice to 


British Communists back in 
1920 was not one of his happier 
flashes. Beginning with 1935 and 
the People’s Front movement, 
the “rope” approach was discaxd- 
ed. When French Communists 
joined French Socialists in a Peo- 
ple’s Front government, for ex- 


By ALAN MAX) 


ample, it was not to “hang” 
Leon Blum, but to hang rising 
French fascism. p 
* 

I WISH THAT “Labor's 
Daily” would answer the McCare | 
thyites in the GOP with a coun-_ 
ter-olensive instead of by quot- 
ing Lenin mm a context whith 
doesn’t apply. 

Even if someone were to come 
up with a quotation from Lenin 
specifically about the elections 
next November, this still would 
not be binding on me although 
it would be well worth reading, 
since Lenin was one of the great- 
est thinkers who ever thought 
and one of the greatest do-ers 
who ever did. 

I would like Holcomb to ac- 
cept what I write on its face 
value—just as I accept what he 
writes. 1 don't try to “explain’ 
him by quoting, say, from Aris- 
totle’s Politics. “i 

The fact is, if I supported Jae ' 
bor’s drive to secure a good ticket 
and platform and if I were then 
to attack that ticket, Holcomb 
would be the first to attack ME 


‘ and charge me with giving aid 


and comfort to. the reactionaries. 
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NEW STEEL OFFER? il 


THE STEEL UNION has decided to shift major at- 
tention to the picket lines and has issued a hard-hitting 
documented exposure of the industry's ultra-profiteering 
and price gouging. Whether these steps caused the em- 
ployers to call for the new negotiations today in New York 
we do not know. But the union’s Jatest tactical approach 
has undoubtedly had some influence. 


It remains to be seen, of course, whether the employ- 
ers really have a new offer, and one that could get serious 
union consideration. One rumor has it that the employers 
are prepared to propose a three-year contract in as of 

five-year no-strike, fixed-wages agreement they de- 
manded. 

The likelihood is that the employers had figured in 
the first place that they would offer a threg-year pact when 
inventory has been worked off and real bargaining is to 
take place. But what they want most of all is a pact with 
no reopeners and with fixed wages. Above everything they 
want the union tied up for a long stretch so they can auto- 
mate, expand, speed up, cyt the number of workers and 
shut older plants without any union restraints. 


The steel union has traditionally signed two-year 
pacts with YEARLY reopeners. A three-year pact with no 
reopeners would be clearly a big concession to the cor- 
porations, 


When the talks start again here, the decision an- 
nounced earlier by .MeDonald to shift his personal atten- 
tion to the mill gates ought not be abandoned. McDonald 

sonally may be in the negotiations, but many other 
aders can address rallies, join the pickets and instil vigor 
along the whole strike front to convince the “Big Three” 
negotiators in New York not to count on a vacation spirit 
among the workers. 


NO INTERFERENCE bilge 


THE PEOPLE of the United States know that it is in 
their interest, too, that there should be industrialization, 
greater technical development, higher standards of living 
and greater democracy in the Latin-American countries. 
That was why FDR’s Good Neighbor Policy, even with its 
shortcomings, was loyally supported in the U. S. 

But it will take more than these lofty words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in Panama to convince the people of Latin 
America that this GOP-Big Business.administration serious- 
Jy plans to undertake policies which will provide economic 
aid in the spirit of the United Nations principle that there 
shall be no interference with the internal affairs of these 
countries. | 


There is too much evidence to the contrary. The Guate- 
mala government, elected and supported by the Guate- 
malan people, was overthrown by State Department 
machinations, and no Latin American republic has been 
given aid except on conditions which bind their govern- 
ments to the dictates of the U. S. and its powerful financial 
interests. Half-way across the world, in Egypt, our State 
Department has withdrawn offers to assist in financing the 
Aswan dam merely because our State Department aid not 
approve of the neutralist policies of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. 

Real progress in the Latin American countries can be 
made only under democratic governments chosen freely by 
their own people. Along with economic and scientific aid, 
the Eisenhower Administration must end its efforts to deter- 
mine the form of government and the governmental policies 
of the recipients of that aid. 


NO REST FOR THE WEARY 


THE PRESIDENTS plaintive outburst that he does 
not have “much strength. . . but I keep going on” rein- 
forces the. belief that this sick. ‘and weary man has no 
business running for relection. ) 

The Eisenhower impulse toward momentary candor 
(every convalescent is prone to blurt out the facts of his 
feebleness to a sympathetic ear) was promptly smothered in 
an amazing eb sna by Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, 
White House physician, who firmly explained to newsmen 
. that the President didn't know what he was talking about. 

“He amazes me. He rises to occasions. He has no back- 
aches. He has no bellyaches. He has nothing,” the lyrical 
Snyder intended. ; 

Obviously, if the White House gang is to believed, 
Eisenhower is the only man capable of being President but 
he’s not smart enough to know how he feels. * 

We think the President knows. ° 

And we think it’s high time for the Republican high 
command to put an end to the sorry spectacle. 

* They whipped Eisenhower down to Panama, and 
they Il hustle him back home again. But instead of the 
hoped for public impression of a vigorous President in full 


command, the Republican bosses will have to settle for. 


the memory of the weary Eisenhower who told us “But 
I keep going on.” i 


‘the 


Negroes Reject Half-a-Loaf 
Civil Rights Planks This Year 


THE NEW YORK AMSTER- 
DAM NEWS in its lead editorial, 
suggests that the Republicans in 

wer have ‘slready builv a 

oor’ under civil rights and that 
the Democrats will have to stop 
“pussyfooting around the country 
hoping that both the white South 
and and the Negro will go to 
sleep and forget civil rights. .. .” 

The civil rights “floor” is de- 
tailed by the Amsterdam News 
as the Republican record on Ne- 
gro appointees and the civil 
rights legislative program pres- 
ented by Atttorney General 
Brownell, But the editorial points 
out that the Republicans have 
offered only “half a loaf” and 
have done noth’:g about South- 
ern tensions or about implement- 
ing the U. S. Supreme Court's 
desegration rulings. 

“Negroes fre looking for more 
in the field of civil rights than 
they have ever had before,” the 
A. N. points out, “and it just 
wouldnt make sense to accept 
anything less from the Demo- 
crats than what the Republicans 
are already giving.” 

6 


THE PITTSBURGH COURI- 
ER, editorializing on the same 

subject, implies that the weak 
Republican Congressional posi- 
tion on civil rights is due to Re- 
publican Congressmen who are 
“letting the President down.” 
President Eisenhower, according 
to the Courier, chief Negro Re- 
publican mouthpiece, has little 
influence in Republican Congres- 
sional ranks, and is plagued by 
fellow party members who “pro- 
pose to use Ike rather than sup- 
port him. .. .” The Courier. tells 
the Republicans—except the Pres- 
ident—the same thing the Am- 
sterdam News told the Demo- 
together and demonstrably sup- 
crats. “If Republicans do not get 
port the President's civil rights 


ee --- 


Nobody Is G 


TRENTON, N. . July 22 (FP)., 
—The muscle behind the steel, 
strike in the Delaware Valley isn't) 
visible on the picketline. Only a: 
token few are marching in fronit) 
of the gates at the two Roebling. 
plants here and in Roebling, N. J., 
at American Bridge and American’ 
Steel & Wire, both subsidiaries of 
U. §. Steel and, across the river 
in Morrisville, Pa., at the newest! 
U.S. Steel plant of them all, the 
sprawling Fairless works. 

The steel strikers along this 15- 
mile stretch of the Delaware River 
are part of the walkout that clos-| 
ed down mills and foundries across | 
country, resisting pressure, 
from the steel trust for a five-year) 
pact. And*while there arent mass, 
pickets blocking the gates, it's un-) 
derstood that nobody is going to. 
try to cross their line. Nobody! 
could. | 

Behind this quiet confidence is’ 
the story of the union’s growth, | 
the strength of 11,000 men ca-| 
pable of shutting mills without a) 
ripple . . . and behind them 40,000) 
more, organized in other shops. 
Among these men, many have 
grown with the unions and per- 
sonify their strength. One of them 
is the steel union leader, Charles 
Kovacs. 


STEELWORKER’S SON 


A steelworker’s son, Kovacs was 
16 when he started working in 
the Roebling mill. He was con- 
sidered hitky to get the laborer’s 
job at 31 cents an hour, It was 
1934, the bottom of the depres- 
sion, when skilled machinists were 
making around $34 a week, for 10 
hours a day, six days a week. 

Kovacs’ father, a wire drawey, 


worked at Roebling’s for 33 years, 


‘elected vice president of the local. 


package, they may find out in 
November that they have done 
more than fail to support the 
man, Ike.” And the editor calls 
on voters to “keep a sharp look- 
out for the supporters and the 
users this week.” 


Courier columnist George S. 
Schuyler all but throws in the 
sponge in the present civil rights 
impasse. In different language 
from that used by white novelist 
William Faulkner. Schuyler con- 
cludes that the Negro movement 
for civil rights is “without am- 
munition, arms, food and equip- 
ment,’ figuratively speaking. And 
he advises that the movement 
“pause, take stock, revamp strat- 
egy, revise tactics, perhaps 
change leaders.” 

Instead of the militant push 
for desegregation, Schuyler ad- 
vises a modified form of . self- 
segregation along neo-nationalist 
lines, ending “mass meeting, 
headlines and waving empt 
guns.” Schuyler would establish 
a saving bank in every commun- 
ity of 5,000 Negroes, a commer- 
cial bank in “every Negro ghetto 
of 50,000, and the local control 
of all business in every Negro 
community over 2,000.” In other 
words, Schuyler advises the es- 
tablishment of a closed Negro 
community business, “headed, 
directed and firlanced by Negroes 
who will keep their group sr 
ness to themselves.” This,- he 
suggests, would result in “Jess 
whining and more fundamental 
wee action.” “Whining,’ ac- 
cording to Schuyler, is what the 
Negroes of Montgomery, Ala., 
Tallahassee, Fla., and those who 
attended the NAACP convention 
have been doing. 

e 


BALTIMORE AFRO-AMER- 
ICAN columnist John H. Mc- 


that his state’s Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman, ]r., a leader of the 
Dixiecrat movement, will Jead 
an all-white delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention 
despite the fact that 100,000 Ne - 
gro votes kept the state in the 
Democratic column in 1952. For 
having remained in the Demo- 
cratic column, although the ihen 
Gov. James Byrnes and other 
white supremacy leaders were 
for Eisenhower, the state party 
will have four extra votes as a 
bonus. 

Timmerman has the S.C..dele- | 
gation pledged to him as the 
state's Presidential choice, Me- 
Cray writes, and then speculates 
on what would happen if the 
Dixiecrat actually became the 
nation’s Chief Executive: 

“I'd vote his election to piove 
the point that the rest of the 
country ought to get a taste of 
‘Democracy down South.’ But 
after doing so. I'd quickly catch 
a boat for Africa, or some other 
distant shores and stay there 
until things “blowed over.” 

The Chicago Defender gently 
chides former President Harry 
S. Truman for saying recently 
that the Democrats’ 1952 civil 
rights plank is “good enough for. 

_’56.” The Defender recalls that 
Truman, in 1948, decided “to » 
take the risk of winning without 
the South, rather than desert the 
traditions and principles of the 
party of fundamental rights.” As 
for “modertaion oy retreat on 
civil rights, the editorial con- 
cludes: 

“Time has long since run out 
for this type of thinking. Surely 
we need-coo] heads and calm 
action, but we cannot afford the 
sacrifice of bowing to the bigot- 
ry of the South. On this issue, 
Harry, sorry we don't go along 
with you.” 


Cray, of South Carolina, reveals 


and never lived to see the union. 
His son was in on its birth. 

It was 1942, late in the coun- 
trywide swing to organize Dig 
steel, when management decide 
to bring in efficiency experts to 
retime the jobs. There was a strike, 
brief but violent. Thousands were 
on the picketline then. 


Nineteen days later, they ~had 


their union, the CIO United Steel-| 


workers of America. Kovacs was 


The next year he went into full- 
time union work, a staff post with 
District 7 that he still holds. 


During the postwar strike wave, | 


Trenton’s City Commission ram- 
med through an anti-noise ordi- 
nance aimed at the unions, and 
Kovacs announced he would test 
it. He hired a sound truck, parked 
it.in front of City Hall, and in- 
vited arrest. His appeal was car- 
ried up to the Supreme Court, 
where the law was thrown out. 

Kovacs’ role in the largest union 
in the area brought him into the 
CIO Central Jersey Industrial Un- 
ion Council, where he served as 
political action director, then pres- 
ident. 


WINS COUNTY POST 


Two years ago, citywide pres- 
sure for a Jabor man on the Board 
of Education resulted in Kovacs 
appointment to the post. Then, 
in the spring of 1955, the Demo- 
crats put him on the ballot for 
the county Board of. Freeholders, 
and he became the first unionist 
ever elected here. 

in the 


When trouble started 
Westinghouse strike last fall and 
winter, Kovacs joined auto, steel 
and rubber workers who turned 


oing to Cross the 


ee ~ ee 


line 


As 11,000 Strike on the Delaware 


C. Thomas Schettino handed down 
an injunction to limit picketing, 
and then rebuked the newly elect- 
ed Kovacs for his picket-line ap-. 
pearance while serving as a free- 


holder. Kovacs retorted that he 
saw “no conflict” between public 
service and union work. Judge 
Schettino withdrew the injunction, 
charged Westinghouse with fo- 
menting trouble and, incidentally 
apologized to~Kovacs, 

During the 20 years since indus- 
trial unions were born, Tren- 
ion has been changing. From a 
middling-sized industrial city with 
fairly dispersed industry—every- 
thing from aspirin to pottery, steel 
cable and fabricating, rubber, 
washing machines, lamp bulbs and 
linoleum—ste@l processing emerged 
as the dominant industry. 

U. S. Steel decided to move in 
on the Delaware Valley. The ‘firm, 
part of the Morgan banking em- 
pire, bought up a stretch of farm- 
land, covered the Bucks County 
countryside with housing projects 
like Levittown and Fairless Hills, 
and started a move in Congress to 
dredge the river for their cargo 
boats to bring in ore from Vene- 
zuela. 

.In its wake other fabricating 
plants appeared. ‘Then smaller 
‘firms sold out to the trusts, and 
John A. Roebling, a name that 
dominated so many lives here, be- 
came a subsidiary of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., itself a subsi- | 
diary of the Rockefeller interests. 

Trenton has become big-time. 
And the unions have. grown along 
with the valley. They are breaking 
through in litics, and they don't 
intend to fet the steel trust tie 


out to swell the picketline. Judge 


their hands for the. next five years. 


York, Tuesday, Jaly 24, 1956 
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The Case of Columbia’s ‘Storm Center’ 


Hollywood Group Hits Back 
At Decency Legion C 


HOLLYWOOD 

Action by the Catholic Legion 
of Decency in placing a film, 
“Storm Center,” in a _ so-called 
“separate” classification was criti- 
cized taday by the motion picture 
industry council as a form of cen- 
sorship. 

The council, made up’ of various 
guilds, crafts and management 
groups, said it did not question 
the legion’s right to offer mora! 
and religious leadership. It also 
said it did not disapprove or en- 
dorse the film. 

“However, we believe that by 
implication and inference this ac- 
tion goes beyond normal criticism 
and spiritual advice and is a form 
of censorship with the purpose of 
dictating and controlling the con- 
tent of motion pictures,” The MP- 
IC said. “This is contrary to Amer- 
ican principles of freedom of 
thought and expression.” 

The legion June 26 gave the 
film its. “separate” classitication. 
It said the film, while not morally 
offensive, required some analysis 
and explanation to the uninformed. 

“The highly propagandistic na- 
ture of this controversial film 
(book burning, anti-communism, | 
civil liberties). offers a warped, | 
oversimplitied and strongly emo 
tional solution to a complex prob- 
lem of American life,” the legion 
said, 

“Its specious arguments tend se- 
riously to be misleading and mis- 
representative by reason of an 
inept and distorted preséntation.” 

° . a oO 


‘Storm Center’ which is sche- 
duled to be released nationally in 
September, teils Of a librarian in 
a small town who is the victim of 
a witchhunt because of her refusal 
to remove a_ controversial book 
{from the library shelves. 

The Legion attacked the film as 
“highly propagandistic,” “contro- 


versial,” offering a “warped, over-| 


simplified and strongly emotional | 
solution to a complex problem of 
American life. Its spacious argu- | 


ments tend seriously to be mis- 


igion of Decency \censorship, the, 


"| “dictatorial.” oe 
\quoted as saying: Wee 
“In a pluralist society such as! 
ours, no minority group has the | fii 
right to demand that government |/=2a2 
should impose a general censor-| }gee 
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Catholic Journal 
Says Censors 
Are ‘Ridiculous’ 


In a veiled slap at National Le- 


independent Catholic weekly “The 
Commonweal” quoted the follow- 
ing remarks made by Rev. J.| 
Courtney Murray, a Jesuit, in a 


recent address to show that cen-| os : cae : 
‘\sorship is. either “ridiculous” or fg 


Rev. was 


Murray 


’ 
' 


‘ship, affecting all citizenry, upon! 
any medium 


‘the special standards held within 
‘one group. . . (or) to impose its 


; : 


(own re 


force, coercion or violence.” 
While supporting the right of} 
iea 
\its own members, if it so chooses” 
and to use “persuasion and pacific 
arguments to elevate the standards, 
of public morality,” the priest de- 


of communication, | 3 
with a view to punishing the com- | {#3 
‘munication of materials that are |i 
judged to be harmful according to | @ee¢ 


ligious or moral views on | [Zz 
| So eo 
other groups, through the use of | (Ras 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, . 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Tune In Anytime Theatre—Mr. 


Peek-A-Boo (5) 10 and _ con- 
tinuous. Good, light comedy— 
fantasy. 

Ernie Kovacs Show (4) 10:30 a.m. 

Afternoon Show—Arch of Triumph 
with Ingrid -Bergman, Charles 
Boyer, Charles Laughton (7) 
1:30 

World News (2) 6 

Movie Museum — Filmchips with 
Valentino, Vilma Banky etc. (9) 
6 

Mike Wallace: Topic: Do Puerto 
Ricans Present a Critical Crime 
Problem in NYC? (5) 7 

Baseball: Dodgers vs. Cincinnati. 
Ebbets Field (9) 7:55 

Giants -Milwaukee (11) 
Polo Grounds 

Phil Silvers Show (2) 8. The Rich 
Kid—a new recruit comes into 
Bilko’s platoon. Repeat. 

The Chevy Show—Fred Waring’s 
40th anniversary party (4) 8 to 
9. His favorite songs and spe- 
cialties. 

Harlem Spotlight (13) 8:30 

Joe and Mabel—comedy 
about a cab driver (2) 9 

Cavalcade Theatre—Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger conquers the killer 
disease—pellagra (7) 9:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 
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see3|| bring the work to Broadway. 


leading and misrepresentative by 

reason of an inept and distorted 

representation. ” 
oO 


‘Storm Center’ stars Bette Dav- 
is, as the librarian. It was produc- 
ed by Jules Blaustein and direct- 
ed by Dan Taradash from a 
screenplay by ‘Taradash and 
Flick Mol. 


BOOK NOTE 

“A Picture History of Moun- 
taineering,” by Ronald W. Clark, 
will be issued Tuesday by Mac- 
millan Aug, 21. By means of 352 
photographs with captions and 
running commentary, and an In- 
troduction, the author shows how 
this pastime and sport has devel- 
oped through the centuries, espe- 
cially during the past hyndred and 
fifty years, and im most countries 
of the world. 


go beyond this. 


“It remains true that methods| 
of. action which verge upon the 
coercive exhibit some incogruity 
when used by citizen-groups in 
the interests of morality in litera- 
ture or on the screen,” he said, 
adding: 

“Prudence, equally with justice, 
is one of the cardinal virtues. The 
issue rises most sharply in the 
case of Catholic associations. The 
chief danger is lest the Church it- 
'self be identified in the public mind 
as a poOwer-association. .. . How 
intelligent is it to have recourse 
to methods that approach coercion 
in this delicate field’ of censorship? 
Few things are worse than to make 
oneself ridiculous. And when an 
effect to coerce is made at the 
dictates of stupidity, the result 
arouses ridicule as well as resent- 
ment.” 
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WNYC’s Outdoor Concerts 
A Hit on Lower East Side 


Fast growing in popularity, the 
Tuesday “Evenings-by-the-River” 
Concerts have attained an enthu- 
Siasite response from WNYC lis- 
teners, it is announced by Sey- 
mour N. Siegel, Director of Radio 
Communications for the City of 
New York. Now in their second 
vear, the live radio concerts from 
the East River Amphitheatre are 
one of six major city series broad- 
cast live by WNYC (and WNYC- 
FM) in its most extensive Sum- 
mer music season in its 32-year 
history. 

Harold Kohon, talented young 
violinist, will be featured soloist 
with the Lena Symphony Orches- 


tra tonight, (Tuesday), 8:30 to 
9:55. 

Julius Grossman is conductor 
for the series which dre present- 
ed under the auspices of the Low- 
er Eastside Neighbcrnoods Asso- 
ciation. Mr.- Kohon, who was a 
winner of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphonic Scholarship, 
will be heard performing the Men-| 


Minor.” 

Continuing through Aug. 21, 
te “Evenings-by-the-River” series 
will present other talented young 
soloists from the area on subse- 


quent programs. Appearing on 
su ent programs will be Har- 


old Sachs, clarinetist; Eileen Fiis- 


plored tendencies of Catholics a 


delssohn “Violin Concerto in E 


Secnes from one of his silent films 
wil be televised on ‘Movie Mu- 
seum, Channel 9 at 6 p.m. 


Do, You Trust - Your Wife—Quiz 
(2) 40:30 

News, weather and sports (2) 11 

Million Dollar Movie—The Master 
Race—anti-Nazi (9) 11 

Movie: No Minor Vices with Dana 
Andrews, Lilli Palmer and 
Louis Jourdan (7) 11:10 

Late Late Movie: Moon and Six- 
pence (2) 12:45 


RADIO 


Bob and Ray WOR 5 p.m. 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Edward Morgan, news WABC 7 
Dr. Frank Baxter—literature series 
WCBS 7:25 : 
Sherlock Holmes — John Gielgud, 
Ralph Richardson WABC 7:30 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Party WCBS 8:30 
Biography in Sound—George Ber- 
nard Shaw WRCA 8:35 
ary Yankees-Chicago WINS 
‘55 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Giants-Braves WMCA 7:55 


sler, pianist; Regina Resnik, mez- 
zo-soprano; and winners of the 
talent contest -conducted by the 
Lower Eastside Neighborhoods 
Association, 


| 


THEATRE 


autobiographical pla 
Journey Into Night is presented 
on Broadway in the Fall, the top 
roles of Mr. and Mrs. James Ty- 


Eldredge 


* 


and Florence (Mrs. 


March). ; 

WILL GEER, Susan Cabot and 
Biff McGuire will be featured in 
a summer theatre revival of the 
1938 Maxwell Anderson - Kurt 
Weill musical ‘Knickerbocker Holi- 
day.’ Its first stop on the ‘straw- 
hat’ circuit will be at Long Beach, 
L. I. on Aug. 6. 


Merirll have completed their mu- 


'zer Prize drama ‘Anna Christie’ (to 
ibe retitled ‘Pay the Piper’) but ac- 
‘cording to reports it probably 
won't reach Broadway until next 
spring. ; 

KYLE CRICHTON’S new play 
‘The Happy Millionaire’ a dramati- 
zation of the life of the late Col. 
A. J. Drexel Biddle of Philadelphia 
will star Hollywood actor Walter 
Pidgeon. It’s set to open on Broad- 
way Oct. 15. The play was sug- 
gested by the book ‘My Philadel- 
'phia Father a collaboration by 


'Cordelia Drexel Biddle, Col. Bid- 


' 


1 dle’s daughter and Mr. Crichton, 


° a Q 


| MICHAEL MYERBERCG has 
-aequired the rights to the John 
_Latouche-Douglas Moore folk op- 
'eretta “The Ballad of Baby Doe’ 


ean} Which recently had its premiere in 


‘Denver, Colo., and is arranging to 


MAXWELL ANDERSON has 


‘ Be #1 delivered his new comedy ‘Ma- 
jeee!|donna and Child’ to the Play- 


|| wrights Company. 


It’s his 33rd 


THE QUARE FELLOW, 
tragi-comedy on an Irish freedom 
theme by the Irish playwright 
Brendan Behan will be done on 
Broadway in the fall. The play 
calls for an all-male cast of 24. Set 
in Ulster prison, it is based on the 
experience of the author who spent 
eight years in prisons for his ac- 
tivities in behalf of the Irish Re- 
publican Army. 

oO 


ry 
ae 


of Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara’ will be 
directed by Charles Laughton who 
also doubles as the star of the play. 


sets. 


Oo oO oO 


A TWO-ACT SHOW without 
sets titled “The Best of Steinbeck’ 
ris expected to open on Broadway 
in October. The first act will con- 
Dodgers-Cincinnati WMGM_ 7:55 
Science Fiction WRCA 8 


STADIUM CONCERT TONITE 


_ 


‘; 


Beethoven Symphony No. 
Brahms No. 4 

Other Concerts 

Evenings by the River Concert— 
East River Park ampitheatre, 
East River Drive; south of 
Grand St. 8:30. Harold Kohon, 
violinist, plays Mendelssohn Vio- 
lin Concerto. Orchestra _per- 
forms works by Rossini, Cop- 
land, Falla and Sibelius. _ 

La Boheme at Manhattan Towers, 


by Ansonia Opera Circle. 8:30. 
MOVIES 


Catered Affair, Loew’s Metropoli- 
tan—Brooklyn 

Citizen Kane (revival) Fifth Ave. 
& Heights (today and Tues.) 


|Lovers and ‘Lollipops, 8th Ave. 


Playhouse. Through Tues. 

Bad Day At Black Rock, Loew's 
Sheridan. Today and Tues. 

Ladykillers, Apollo 42nd St. To- 
day and Tues. 

Dark River (Argentia — Spanish 
with English titles), Symphony. 
Today and Tues. 


Roles in New O'Neill 


WHEN the late Eugene O'Neill's Rees: 
sPagen. Day's | a 


Fredric Marches Get Lead 


Ee OSes 
n as" ‘"e 


rone, parents of the playwrights - & 
will be played by Fredric March © 4 


sical adaptation of O’Neill’s Pulit- 3 


EUGENE O'NEILL 


THE FORTHCOMING revival | 


Donald Oenslaeger is doing the 


JOHN STEINBECK 


sist of Reginald Lawrence's adapta- 
‘tion of several John Steinbeck 
short stories. The second act will 
be devoted to Steinbeck’s new. 
version of his play ‘Burning 
Bright’ which ran for only 13 per- 
formances on Broadway six years 


ago. 


‘CAPTAIN PARADISE’ the Alec 
Guinness movie is being adapted 
to the musical comedy stage by 
Bob Merrill and Aléc Coppel. 


oO ° oO 


ARNOLD PERL’S adaptation 


Broadway at 76th St. Presented’ 


of Sean O’Casey’s autobiographical 
volume ‘I Knock at the Door will 
have a tryout August 18 at the 
White Barn Theatre in Westport, 
Conn. Ann Revere plays the lead. 


KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN has 
acquired the rights to Arch Oboler’s 
space-ship play ‘Night of the Auk’ 
and will open it on Broadway late 
in the fall. 3 


IN MAGICOLOR 


MOUSSORGSK Y’S 
‘Boris Codunov’ and the . 
fabulous ‘Sadko’ 


\CAMEO * 


St. & 8th Ave. ..Air 
JU 6-8534 Conditionned 


FAST’S ‘LOLA GREGG’ DOWN 
TO EARTH, SAYS READER 


Editor, Feature Section, 


I disagree so deeply with the 
July 18th criticismof “Lola Gregg’ 
by Regular and Devoted Reader, 
and dislike so much the offhand 
condescension of Ben Levine's re- 
marks in reply, that I am.at last 
forced into the company Of the 
new hundreds who “write to the 
Daily.” (May ‘Speak Your Piece’ 
go on forever. It has made our 
paper for the first time really hu- 
man, and may in time even make 
us so!) 


Choice of subject matter your 
reader rightly says is the author's 
business, then takes it from him, 
on the grounds that “Smith Act 
victims” are too small a group, too 
misunderstood and despised by 
their contemporaries, to be fit sub- 
jects for a novel, unless that which 
motivates them is “accurately and 
adequately explained.” 


With’ this I find two faults. First 
a misconception of the job of a 
novelist, story writer, poet, painter, 
playwright, which is to evoke 
rather than to explain the life and 
meaning of our time. Perhaps it is 
our insistence that they explain, 
as well as evoke, which has kept 
some books unwritten, others un- 
read, and driven some of our allies 
from us. 


Second, again an underestima- 


explain them either. He makes 
them live. He sets them before us, 
in this distillation of events from 
the lives of many brave, and-many 
frightened, people, — presenting 
them as a single day in the lives 
of a few very real, very human 
men, women and, yes, children. 

And I know, from their response 
to the book by a fellow-worker or 
two (as well as from my seasoned 
conviction that people understand 
a Jot more than some of us think 
about what goes on, say in their 
own union, or when they visit their 
kids’ school) that Lola and Roger 
Gregg and their two kids can be 
met, and liked by many many 
readers who will be better folks 
for having met them. 

co ° ° 

I would like to thank Howard 
Fast for ‘Lola Gregg’ because here, 
as beginningly in ‘Silas Timber- 
man, he has written something 
very real, very sensitive, and per- 
ceptive, about the life, the rela- 
tionships of man, woman, and 
children, making them people in 
the midst of (I almost said in spite 
of) their being also protagonists in 
the drama of our time. In ‘Lola 
Gregg something especially per- 
ceptive in his understanding of a 
woman's life. Yes, even this woman 
upon whom the reader-critic who 
set me off has heaped the scorn 
of being “strong, brave and un- 


tion of the basic good sense of 
people. To be sure we have only 


a few Smith Act victims. If they! 
thousands, 


were multiplied — by 
would our reader think them fitter 
subject matter for a novel? (One 
Spartacus, one Altgeld, a few 
Glorious Brothers) And if yon 
called them “Smith Act victims” 
vour neighbor might indeed not! 
now what you were talking about. 

The point is, Mr. Fast does not 
call them anything, and does not 


~~ ——— eee 


British Auto W 


LONDON, July 23.—Unions or-| 
dered 50,000 autoworkers to put 
down their tools today in the big- 
gest strike against Britains auto- 
making industry since World War 
I. 

Fifteen unions called out their 
members at 13 plants of the Brit- 
ish Motor Corp. in a dispute over| 
the dismissal of 6,000 “surplus” 
employes. BMC fired the “redun- 
dant” workers’ with three weeks 
extra pay. The unions contended 
this was hardly “adequate compen- 
sation” for the loss of jobs. 

Picket lines were thrown up! 
around the plants at 6 a.m. when 
the morning shift was due. Large 
numbers of police guarded the 
plants. 

Union leaders said a company 


: 


bending.” 

Unbending, I think, is a word 
better applied to Lola’s critic, and 
to all of our people—including 
many of our “ eedenit critics— 
who read books by “our” authors 
with microscopic, error-hunting 
eye, instead of with a modicum of 
appreciation of what it means to 
the side of Man in the Time of 
have—or to be—a voice lifted on 


the Toad. ' : 
—M. ELOISE 


Sa + ee ee ed 


NAACP Studies 
Civil Rights 


CHICAGO. — A survey to act 
“as curtain-raiser for the coen- 
tinuous action to end all segre- 
gation and discrimination in IIli- 
nois’ was announced this week 
by Gerald D. Bullock, president 
of the Illinois NAACP. 

The survey will cover the ex- 
tent and cffect of segregation 
and discrimination in all places 
of public accommodation such as 
hotels and restaurants, medical 
institutions, recreational facilities, 
housing, schools and employ- 
ment in the professions. 

An attempt to give a picture 
of the degree-and extent of in- 
tegration of Negroes and other 
minority groups into the total life 
of the state will be made by those 
conducting the survey. 

Bullock stated, “The survey 
will gear in with the NAACP’s 
plan for direct negotiations with 
business establishments, institu- 
tions and organizations and for a 
series of conferences with state 
and local officials and law en- 
forcement agencies to secure ac- 
tion for full compliance with the 
civil right slaws and public pol- 
icy discrimination ” 


man 


‘one and a half-page newspaper 
ads of past drives, at the same 


‘that HR 255, which they call 


| 


| 
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recent drive to repeal Louisiana’s 
1954 right-to-work law simultane- 
ously gave their approval to a 
compromise measure (HR 255) 
dangerous to the future of union- 
ism. 7 

' Success of the repeal is attribut- 
ed partly to the AFL-CIO merger: 
on the state level, and partly to a 
methodical two-year political cam- 
paign rigidly supervised by a 7- 
executive committee. The 
seven, wisely ofnitting the costly 


time explicitly banned “all member- 
ship demonstrations before legisla- 
tive committees and elsewhere” 
and told busines agents to “stay 
away and trust our judgment.” 
The seven-man group asserted 


“agricultural only,” was unavoid- 
able appeasement of right-to-work 
suporters. Victor Bussie, state labor 
council president, claims it affects 
“only ohe-quarter of one percent 
of Louisiana's 250,000” organized 
workers. 

FORMULA. 

As applied to agricultural work- 
ers only, the right-to-work formula 
embodied in HR 255 makes poten- 
tial scab factories of mechanized 
plantations. Defined as agricultur- 
al workers under the new law are: 

. only those persons employ- 


Special to the Daily Worker 


CHICAGO, July 23. — A pro- 


orkers Strike 


50 


out. 


rcent effective was “miles 


out because of the number of nOn- | established Midwest “task force,”|Farmers Union president Ralph 
union workers in the BMC plants. | 


However, the massive Transport 


all dockers and truck drivers un-| 


der its control to blacklist goods 


plants. 

Industrial sources said this move 
could help make the strike 99 per- 
cent effective, even if employes at 
the BMC plants continue to work. 


200,000 Italian Rail 
Men to Strike Today 


claim that the strike was less than 


HO, HUM 
WASHINGTON, July 23.—The 


Senate unanimously restated today 
its opposition to admission of China 
to the United Nations. 

The Senate voted 86 to 0 for a 
concurrent resolution expressing, 
the sense of Congress “that its pre- 
vious expressions should be and 
are hereby reemphasized that the 
Communist regime in China should 
not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations.” 

The House approved the resolu- 
tion, 391-0, last Wednesday. It is 
not subject to action by President 
Eisenhower. 


MOSCOW, July 23.—The Arch- 
bishop of York discussed religious 
matters with leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church today and _ re- 
ported later that 
dead in Russia.” 

The patriarch of the Russian 
Church presented the Church of 
Engana official with a silver cruci- 
ix. 

The archbishop conducted morn- 
ing services at the British Em- 
bassy today and baptized two- 
month old Katherine Ann James, 
daughter of Lieutenant Command- 


“religion is not, 


lican conventions bv a_ recently 


it has been announced here. 


The “task force,” headed by Pat!a program calling for guaranteed 
and General Workers Union, which | Greathouse. United Auto Workers|parity prices for farmers. Ed 
has 1,300,000 members, called on} yice president, includes mayors,{Glenn, a leader of the National 
farm leaders and unionists. A com-|/Farm Organization, 
mittee from among them will place|that the grou 
coming from or going to the BMC their proposals before the major food stamp p 
party platform hearings to be con-|tion of U.S. surplus food to the 


| } 
ducted prior to the. wo conven- 


; 


tions. 

Their program asks emergency 
steps to provide government sur- 
plus food and public works jobs 


ithe sale of farm equipment. 


the federal government imme- 


for farm products. 


are eligible for supplemental un- 
employment compensation.. 


ro gy workers in Davenport, 
Charles City and other Iowa 


towns. Some of the farm equip- 


er Humphrey James, assistant naval 
attache at the embassy. 

He later visited the Donskaya 
monastery and a village church op 


‘the Minsk highway. 


‘ment towns have as many as 60 
percent of their workers unem- 
ployed. 


With 1,500 laid-off in his town,|meet again in Chicago during the 
‘Mayor Mike Micich of Charles'Labor Day week. 


WILL ASK PARTY PARLEYS 
TO ACT ON FARM CRISIS 


endorse Mrs. 


her 


status for qualified Negroes? 


Louisiana Farm Workers 
Threatened by New Law 


NEW ORLEANS, July 24. (FP).—' 
Labor officials here who led _the' 


ed in the ginning and compresing 
of cotton, processing cottonseed, 
the irrigation, harvesting, transpor- 
tation, drying and milling of rice, 
the sowing, tending, reaping and 
or harvesting of crops, livestock, or 


other agricultural products on farms 


and plantations, except that those 
persons working for the raisers of 
(sugar) cane may process sugar 
beyond the brown sugar for such 
raisers and still remaip within the 
definition of agricultural work- 
ee ae : 

Bussie’s phrase, “only one-quar- 
ter of one percent of Louisiana’s 
labor movement—mostly Negroes, 
by the way—may not have been 
deliberately mishead. There is a 
vast difference between Louisiana’s 
unionists and the state's total labor 
force. According to the latest re- 
ports of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, only 19.5 per- 
cent—less than one-fifth—of even 
the non-agricultural workers in 
Louisiana are union members. 


REPEAL LOBBY 


Several other questions arise re- 
garding the Louisiana repeal lob- 
by. For instance, why didn’t they 
Bland Cox Bruns, 
probably the most sympathetic and 
consistent friend labor had in the 
House? Did she lose out because 
the lilywhite plumbers balked at 
support of master-plumber 


Why -did the lobby pusly re-elec- 
tion .of Huerstel, who sat on the 
Municipal Auditorium platform at 
the White Citizens Council rally? 
(Huerstel Jost). And why did the 
Seven Wise Men’s publicity never 
mention the fact that “ Willie” 


City told the “task force” parley: | Rainach, head of the Louisiana 


“I want to commend the UAW for| White Citizens Councils, is the 


| 


; 


ed to the Democratic and Repub-|turers.” 


‘ 


to the unemployed workers and|tracts for the stricken towns. Brad- 
a longer-range program for aiding |ley pointed out, however, that this 
farmers and otherwise bolstering| would be “an expedient” and could 
‘not effectively solve the problem 
The “task force” has urged that,of farm equipment layoffs. 


diately begin a probe of the spread jraise a half-billion bushels of corn, 
between prices, paid to farmers'could have bought 30,000 addi- 
and those charged to consumer | tional 


| 


Ray Mills, mayor of Des Moines, |ley. “You can't sell a farmer’ a 
la., has reported that in his state|tractor if he hasn't got the cash 
officials have ruled that workers or the ability to borrow.” 


This| President Exsenhower “saw fit to 
will immediatelv aid laid-off farm!veto the farm bill, he took $125 


' 


ed the proposal of Mayor Jack 


gram to meet th@™estering farm/its interest in doing something, 
and farm equipment: crisis in five|about this problem— that’s more 


‘mid-western states wil! be present- 
But they admitted they were, P 


not hoping for a 100 percent walk- 


than I can say for the manufac- 
Acting on a proposal by IIlinois 


Bradley, the group veted to back 


also. urged 
P support a federal 
an for the distribu- 


needy. 
The “task force” parley support- 


Humble of Racine, Wis., to try to 
secure government defense con- 


“Illinois farmers, who normally 


— last year, if corn 


said Brad- 


was selling at parity,” 


that whén 


Bradley declared 


million out of Illinois im corn 
alone.” He quoted farmers as say- 
ing: “I won't vote this fall the way 
I have been voting because I 
can't afford to.” 
The “task force” decided to 


Sen. Rainach who is and has been 
for years the chief proponent here 


of the openshop law? 


Train Jumps 
Track, 26 Hurt 


CARROLLTON, Mo,, July 23.— 
All 13 cars of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road’s crack San Francisco Chief 
left the tracks last night, injuring 
26 of the 122 passengers aboard. 

There were no fatalities. Many 
of the passengers were treated at 
hospitals and released to continue 
on their journey. Others were 
given a bed. 

The Missouri highway patrol re- 
ported 20 of the 26 were litter 
cases. 

Many of the 122 passengers and 
27 crew members probably owe 
their lives to the fact the train was 
slowing down. It is the Santa Fe’s 
second newest passenger train and 
is capable of speeds up to 80 miles 


an hour. 


Santa Fe officials in Chicago 
said the derailment apparently was 
caused by a V-shaped piece of 
metal which lodged in a-.switch. 
They said the metal probably fell 
from a passing freight. 

The Chief was enroute from 
Chicago to San Francisco when it 
derailed at 10:30 p.m. while slow- 
ing down for a flag stop in Car- 
roliton 


———— 


250 ROBED KLANSMEN REVILE SUPREME COURT AT FLORIDA RALLY 


LAKELAND, Fla., July 23.—A; 
new Ku Klux Klan movement with 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


20-IN. WINDOW FAN Cools Average 3 to 
4 room apartment. Reg. $52.50. Spec. 
$27.63. Standard Brands Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. . 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service days, nights, weekends, econo- | 


' 


its hooded advocates spouting 
white supremacy slogan appeared 
on the rise in Florida today despite 
criticism from some citizens that 
the organization had the “stench 
of neo-Hitlerism.” 


My thoughts are with you 
Dear Bert 
and Children 


—BERNICE, East Side 


mical Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3786. 


Some, 250 white-robed, cross- 
burning Klansmen let loose a bar- 
rage of denunciations here Satur- 
day night before some 3,000 cheer- 
ing spectators. And the Klansmen 
promised “this is just the beginning 
of the KKK movement in this 
state.” | 

The main speaker at the gather- 
ing promised a_ similar cross- 
‘burning meeting in Jacksonville 
|Saturday night: 

After three years of comparative 
silence and inactivity, the Klan 


threw blistering attacks at Ne- 
groes, the Supreme Court and reli- 
gious groups.. 

Residents of the usually quiet 
Lakeland area ddmitted today 
“things don’t look good now. It 
has the stench of neo-Hitlerism.” 


The Klan leaders, who refused 
to allow any one in a roped off 
area who did not know the Klan 
password, spat a series of denun- 
ciations against the Supreme Court, 
integration, Negroes, Catholics, 


Jews and Communists and prom- 


ised the cheering crowd “our kind 
of white people will rule the 
world,” 


whee On ? 


Tonight Manhattan 


THE COMMUNIST POSITION on the 
Negro Question: What about ‘‘self-deter- 
mination in the Black Belt’? Forum dis- 
cussion with James E. Jackson and Dox¢cy 
A. Wilkerson. Tuesday, July 24, 7 :30 p.m, 


Jefferson School of Social Science, Sixt 
Aye. at 16th St. Adm. $1, th 
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MOORE FAVORED | 
OVER PARKER 


Archie Moore, 39, is expected to beat tall James J. Parker 
of Toronto, Ont., Wednesday ni 
fight, advertised for.“"The World’s Heavyweight Champion- 


t at Toronto in a 15-round 


ship” but not recognized as such 
anywhere. 

The big question in this bout 
is not “who will win?” but “will 
Moore get hurt?” An injury would 

revent ancient Archie's tentative- 
l scheduled fight with young 
Floyd Patterson at Yankee Sta- 
dium, probably Sept, 18, for the 
vacant heavyweight crown. 

Parker, 28, is a good puncher 
but such an awkward boxer he is 
expected to be “easy meat” for 
Moore, Light Heavyweight Cham- 
pion and number one heavy con- 
tender, who is a slick boxer and 
a knockout puncher, 

Promoter Jack Solomons of Lon- 
don, who is staging the Bight at 
Toronto's ball paik, hopes for 15,- 
000 fans and a gate of $150,000. 
Moore gets a guarantee of $40,- 
000, with the privilege of takin 
80 percent of the net gate, instead. 
on gets 22'2 percent. 

Parker's 28-25-4 record inicludes 
23 knockouts. Ile was stopper 
twice, by Dan Bucceroni and Ber- 
nie Reynolds. Moore’s 129-20-5 
record includes 88 knockouts. He 
was stopped five times. 

No television nov broadcast has 
been announced. 


7 
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RECORDS SMASHED 

MOSCOW, July 23.—Maria It- 
kina of Russia set a new women’s 
world track record for the 220- 
yard dash Sunday with a clocking 
of 23.6 seconds, The old record of 
24.0 seconds was held by Marjorie 
Jackson of Australia, Adalion Igna- 
tiev of Russia also set a Men's Eu- 
ropean record for the same dis- 
tance of 21.1 seconds. 
COMEZ STARTS 

Ruben Gomez, New York Giant 
pitcher who was suspended three 
days and fined $250 by President 
Warren Giles of the National 
League after his brawl with Mil- 
waukee’s Joe Adcock last Tuesday 
night, is scheduled to start against 


the Braves tonight at the Polo 
Grounds, 


CHICAGO, July 23.-The New 
York Yankees start here wy > 
their longest 1956 road trip, a 17- 
game jaunt to six cities. —. 


| 


Draft New Code 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 23.— 
Seventeen officials of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics following three days ol 
meetings, have redrafted the asso- 
ciation’s philosophy regarding prin- 
ciples and standards necessary to 
ent “evils of collegiate ath- 
letics.” 


The college officials, represent- 
ing small colleges throughout the 
nation, will now submit the new 
code to institutions of the 440- 
member organizations for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, 

The  Association’s president, 
John L, Longfellow of Indiana 
State College, Terre Haute, Ind., 
said officials attending the meeting 
agreed that “to combat extreme 
commercialism the program ol in- 
tercollegiate athletics should be 
controlled absolutely and com- 
pletely by those responsible for the 
adminstration of the college.” 


The officials called for “extreme 
consideration” in selection of those 
to be in charge of athletic pro-| 

ams, making sure they are of 

igh moral and ethical character.” 

The _ college representatives 
agreed Departments of Education 
should have an equal place in col- 
leges along with any other depart- 
ment and should not che limited 
from a financial standpoint, to gate 
receipts, 

The new statement of policy re- 
quires that all financial aid to any 
student, except that coming from 
his immediate family or person on 
whom he is legally dependent, be 
administered under regular student 
scholarship procedures and policies. 


SAXTON SIGNS 

BOSTON, July 23. — Welter- 
weight champion Johuny Saxton 
of New York will meet Barry Alli- 
son Of Springfield, former New 
England middleweight king in a 
non-title fight Aug. 7 at Boston 
Arena, 

The announcement was made by 


romoter Sam Silverman of the 
allahan Athletic Club, 


BIRTHDAY FOR PEE WEE 
Pee Wee Reese, the Brooklyn 


Dodgers captain celebrated his 
87th birthday yesterday. 


— 


Hall of Fame Induct Jo 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., July 
23.—Joe Cronin and Hank Green- 
berg, two of baseball's brightest 
stars during the pre-World War II 


era, were formally inducted into 
the Hall of Fame yesterday in a 
80-minute ceremony conducted by 
Commissioner Ford Frick. 

crowd of 2,500 gathered on 
the lawn in front of the baseball 
‘shrine to witness the unveiling of 
Hall of Fame plaques honoring 
Cronin and Wreenberg. Cronin, 
49, is general r§inager of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox @id Greenberg, 435, 
fills the same job for the Cleve- 
land Indians. | 


They are the 80th and 81st men 


chosen for the Hall of Face, base- 
ball’s highest honor, 

Cronin, acknowledging “this 
aie honor,” paid tribute to Clark 

riffith, the late owner of the 
Washington. Senators, and Tom 
Yawkey, present owner of the Red 
Sox, He called them “two great 
men with whom I’ve been lucky 
to be associated.” 

Greenberg said: “I’ve been ask- 
ed many times what my biggest 
thrill in baseball was and I've 
“ter several answers because 
there were a lot of things that 
stood out. But this is the greatest 
thrill of them all.” 

Lyall Smith, sports editor of the 
Detroit Free Press and president 


Sports Editor Lester Rodney is on vacation. His col. 
umn “On The Scoreboard” will be resumed upon his return. 
Bieas , JS 
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STANDINGS 


(Not including yesterday games) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
G.B. 
94% 
ll 
13 
20 
21 
25'% 
28 


New York 
Cleveland 


Baltimore __...__.40 
Dewon _..... 
Washington 
Kansas City ___~_- 

GAMES TODAY 
New York at Chicago (night) 
Boston at Kansas City (night) 
Baltimore at Detroit (2, twi-night) 
Washington at Cleveland (night) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


WwW. IL, 
Milwaukee _..... 53 382 
Cincinnati ....... 51 
Brooklyn ___.._.. 48 
42 
Pittsburgh ...... 40 
Chicago ........ 99 
Philadelphia .. 40 
New York __.... $l 
GAMES TODAY 

Cincinnati at Brooklyn (night) 
Milwaukee at New York (night) 
St. Louis at: Philadelphia (night) 
Chicago at Pittsburgh (night) 
Cl 
BEARS SWEAT 

RENSSELAER, Ind., July 23.— 
The Chicago Bears got down to 
serious training as they open the 
second week of workouts in prep- 
aration tor the 1956 season, 

Coach Paddy Driscoll said a 
numbered of rookies have shown 
up well, including, John Mellekas 
and Tom Mahin, tackles from 
Arizona and Tampa _ University, 
respectively; J. C. Caroline, Earl 
Smith, Don Bingham and _ Jesse 
Castete, halfbacks, and Gene Ver- 
kerk, defensive end just out of 
service and formerly of North 
Texas State. 


' BULLETIN 


RIVER FOREST, Ill, July 
23.—Wimbledon champion Shir- 
ley Fry defeated Althea Gibson 
7-5, 6-1 yesterday to win the 
women’s singles title of the 47th 
Annual National Clay Courts 
Championships, 

Miss Gibson, second-seeded 
nationally from New York, ap- 
parently was on her way to vic- 
tory in the first set with a 5-2 
advantage but Miss Fry rallied 
to take the next éight games, 
winning the first set and taking 
a 3-0 edge in the second. She 
broke Miss Gibson’s service four 
times in seven games. | 
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of the Baseball Writers Association 
of America, was master of cere- 
monies tor the occasion, 

Hall of Famers present were 
Tris Speaker, Mel Ott, Home Run 
Baker and Ray Schalk, 


After presenting the plaques to 
Cronin and Greenberg, Frick 
asked the gathering to observe a 
moment of silence in memory of 
five Hall of Famers who died dur- 
ing the past year. They were Al 
Simmons, Cy Voie Connie Mack, 
Griffith and Honus Wagner. 


This ceremony will not repeated 
until 1958, due to a new ruling on 
election of candidates. 

Most important changes voted 
Sunday at the annual meeting of 
the Hall of Fame Association, pro- 
vided for elections every two 

ears instead of annually as had 
the custom since 1 
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HAIL TO WISCONSIN 


By ROOSEVELT WARD JR. 


THE UNIVERSITY of Wisconsin’s forthright reply that if 
the Louisiana ban against interracial athletics {s enforced, it will 
not be able to compete against LSU, either in Baton Rouge, La, or 
Madison, Wis., receives the plaudits of all decent thinking Amer- 
icans, “ee and white, It is particularly heartening to one like 
myself, who served a brief tenure at the University of Michigan 
and remain an avid follower of all things “Big Ten,” 


_ Those whose memory go back a mite, generally associate the 
Big Ten conference with sports democracy. ‘This association’ is 
made, or more or less earned, because of the great Negro athletic 
stars performing in the conference for nearly a half century. 

But after recalling many of these individual greats, it should 
be remembered that anything resembling full sports democracy 
among most of the schools in the Big Ten is of rather recent 
vintage. | 

Duke Slater and Ossie Simmons of Iowa, Jesse Owens and 
Bill Willis of Ohio State, Willis Ward, Julius P snipe Ford, 
Bob Mann, Eddie Tolan and Chuck’Fonville of Michigan, Buddy 
Young of Illinois and George Taliaferro of Indiana, are just a few 
of the glittering array of Negro athletes scaling athletic heights 
at Big Ten schools during the '20’s, '30’s and '40’s. 


_ These were super stars, who in many instances, were sole 
Negro members on their respective teams, 

In fact, as late as 1947, it was common knowledge that the 
Big Ten had a “gentleman’s agreement” against the use of Negroes 
on basketball teams, with, if memory serves me correctly, lowa and 
Indiana excepted, This unwritten agreement held for other sports, 
but basketball is especially sar He to because Negroes were at- 
tempting to gain berth, at many of the schools, 

Around the campus at the University of Michigan, during the 
heyday of the great National Championship football team sparked 
by Ford, Mann and Derricotte and a track team anchored by 
world shotput record-holder, Chuck Fonville, open gossip had it 
that the University could field a better basketball squad with 
some of the Negroes on campus. Both Ford and Derricotte had 
gained more high-school fame in basketball than in football, and 
another Negro player, who had come to Michigan to play basketball 
exclusively was rated to be better than anyone on the varsity. 

THE FREEZING out of these players was disclosed in very 
vivid fashion during a discussion at a meeting of the campus Inter- 
racial Association, | 

Julie Franks, great All-American guard at Michigan during 
the early ‘40's, had been invited to address the Association. During 
the discussion which followed his presentation, Franks was asked 
about the existence of the jimcrow: ban in basketball, 

As I recall, Franks who had been striken with serious illness 
in his Junior year, apparently not wishing to compromise the 
University which had, even though it was their duty, furnished 
medical care and continued his scholarship following recovery, 
skirted the issue. He said if there were no Negroes on the team 
it was because they hadn't tried or were not good enough, 

The then current All-American football player Bob Mann 
rose to i with Franks, disclosing that Ford, Derricotte an 
the other Negro student had attempted to win positions ow the 
squad but were dropped. Mann added that in. an unofticial game 
between the three mentioned players, himself and another Negro 
ers a team comprised of varsity whites had been decisively 
eaten, Lack of ability, in his opinion, was definitely not the 
reason for the Negroes being iannal from the squad, Mann stated, 

Well, all of this is water under the bridge now. 

The rapid emergence of Negro players iuto the front ranks 
of professional baseball and football, following Jackie Robison’s 
historic debut, seemed to have signaled-the crashing of countless 
barriers in professional and collegiate athletics, 

A college team like Michigan State, which as far back as 1946 
seemed to frown on Negro grid members, has risen to national 
prominence with teams carrying record totals olf Negro players. 
Key Negro players spark practically all front-ranking basketball 
teams in the Big Ten; track has remained stable; Bere has 
witnessed the entry of Negro members on collegiate squads, and 
other sports have followed. 

Wisconsin's nay to Louisiana racist establishes the example 
for all other colleges. 

The racist Louisiana lawmaker, author of the obnoxious 
legislation, has thrown down the gauntlet to all American colleges 
and universities, scoffing cynically that the lure of dollars and 
prestige (sic) will make these institutions turn their backs on de- 
cency and journey on down to the atmosphere of pure white 
supremacy, 

Many schools turning down the bid stated they will not play 
under these conditions because they have Negro players, This is 
not enough, 

Suppose they don’t have-any Negro players. Isn’t the accept- 
ance of racism just as bad if the plea is “we are clean, we have 
no Negroes ‘to embarresses?” 

If any institution proves its need for existence on such de- 
grading pecuniary interest, then its hallowed confines deserves no 
place in American life’ as learning grounds for youth, Negro and 
white, of this country, Participation under such obnoxious con- 
ditions could do nothing but reflect adversely on any institution 
of higher learning purporting to teach American children the best 
in human knowledge, culture and humane standards of living, 

In the past, when the standards of democracy for Negro citizens 
of this country were pretty low, many played under such condi- 
tions, some even left tan members at home. : 

But in the year 1956, in the country called America, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, higher standards prevail. 
The Supreme Court has decreed that inequalities practiced against 
darker children of our land, are to be cast into the waste baskets 
of history, labeled “antiquated.” 

A minority of Louisiana lawmakers passed the legislation over 
the opposition of the majority of the white and Negro citizens of 
the state. They are trying to do the impossible—hold back the 
relentless march towards progress. 

THEY MAY halt the clock. temporarily; but time inevitably 
catches up. 

Those who refuse the racist’s invitation, as Wisconsin did, 
will help it on its forward journey, 
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